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re an aacopnen: “? “"") A. f, ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 
TIMELY SUGGESTIONS ON THE USE | ertill only two rows are lacking, then put in a row 
OF THE T SUPER. close to the side next to you; then put two sections 
WHEN TO PUT ON AND WHEN TO TAKE OFF THE 2 one end of the last row, and one at the other, 
HIVE, ETC. leaving the super full, all but one section. Putting 
— ; in this last section is the hardest part; and unless 
INCE the T super has taken such a your super is roomy, you will give up T supers in 
boom, beginners and others have re- disgust and say it is too hard work to fill them. 
quested more especial instructions aS pon’t hurry the section in, but push it down steadi- 
to how to put in the sections, exactly | ly, holding it square in its place, and it may go in 


Padorp Ae le Bid pat cyt first — with no trouble. One end, however, may catch on 
on, when a another, about how many a one of the T’s, and you must raise the section the 


colony could take care of to advantage, and | least trifleand crowd it enough to one side to al- 
when to take the supers off, and finally 1 : y 
when to remove them all. As there seemed | !W it to pass down beside the objecting T. Some: 
to be no one more fitted or competent to ans- times it may be necessary to use a case-knife, 
wer the foregoing questions, we requested | pushing down the section till one side is caught in- 
Dr. Miller to give minute directions, and to Side its T, then pushing down the knife inside the T 
give every little manipulation just as if he  % the other end of the sections, when the latter can 
were talking to beginners. We fancy that | be crowded into its place. My assistant, who has 
some of the veterans will find some direc- | had more experience than I in filling supers, says 
tions from the doctor that will be of some | she latterly prefers to put first a row of sections in 
service to them. Without any prelimina- | the side of the super furthest from her, the same 
ries whatever, he proceeds as follows: as I have already described, and, next, to put a row 
Until you get the knack of it, putting sections in | in the side next to her, thus holding the T’s in their 
T supers isalittle awkward. Have the supers on | place for the rest of the work. ‘Then the last two 
some plane surface, where the sections can’t fall | Separators can be coaxed into place, commencing 
through if the tin T’sare displaced. Place the T’s | at one end, but taking care that this end does not 
not very carefully over the sheet-iron supports. get muchthe start of the other, or the sepxrator 
Put a row of four sections (I’m supposing you use | Will be wedged fast. Possibly there may be so 
4% x4 sections) along the side, which will fix the | loose a fit that one or both of these last two separa- 
T’s in their places at that side of the super; now a | tors may be put in before the last row of sections. 
second row next the first, but leave a little spzze The general rule given for putting on sections is 











between them, and then slip a separator in the | when bits of white wax are seen along the tops of 
space. Continue in this way, pushing the rows | the frames. I would rather not wait for this. 
close together as more room is needed. Supposing | Where clover is the first surplus crop it is well to 
that you commenced filling the side of the super | put on supers when clover-bloom is out in full. 
next to you (the side and not the end of the super | This, at least in my locality, occurs ten days or two 
must be next you), the rows will be pushed togeth- | weeks after the first clover-blossoms are seen; but 
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if you do not keep a sharp lookout you may not see 
these first blossoms. It is adecided advantage to 
replace one of the central sections in the first su- 
per with a section partly filled that has been kept 
over from the previous season. You will find such 
a section occupied very promptly; and although the 
bees may empty all the honey out of it, they will 
still remain, at least a few of them,on it; and as 
soon as they have a surplus to dispose of they will 
commence refilling this section. It is possible that 
an empty section from which the honey has been 
emptied the previous fall may do nearly or quite 
as well, but I have never tried it. 

When the first super is well filled with bees, and 
the work well started, the sections perhaps half 
filled, a second super should be added. Perhaps 
that does not give exactly the right idea. On one 
hive the super may be almost filled with honey, and 
the colony not yet ready for a second super, while 
another colony may be ready for a second super 
before its first super is more than a quarter filled. 
If a colony is very strong, and seems to have more 
than enough bees to occupy one super, if the hon- 
ey-tiow is good und likely to continue, it may be 
well to add a second super in a short time after the 
first, even if littie has been stored in the first. This 
second super is to be placed under the first, which 
is raised for this purpose, and the bees will imme- 
diately occupy it. Indced, I have added supers 
thus in rapid succession, always putting the empty 
one next the brood-nest, until the bees were work- 
ing in six supers at once, and, as a result, I had six 
supers mostly filled with unfinished sections. The 
strongest colonics will not often need more than 
three supers at a time; for before the fourth is 
needed, the first is ready to be taken off. Don't 
wait for every section in the super to be finished 
before taking off; for if you wait for the outside 
ones to be finished, the central ones will become 
dark. When all but six or eight of the outside 
ones are sealed over, take off the super and return 
the unfinished ones, to be finished in another super. 
Whilst at the beginning of the harvest, the effort 
should be to urge the bees to occupy a large num- 
ber of sections as quickly as possible; when the 
harvest begins to wane, the opposite course should 
be pursued. Here is a colony, for instance, that 
has about filled all its sections, but they are not 
capped over. If these are raised up, and a super of 
empty sections put under, the bees will commence 
work on the empty ones, and the honey-flow may 
stop before the upper sections are finished. On 
the other hand, if no empty sections are given, the 
honey-flow may continue longer than anticipated, 
and the bees become crowded for room. So, to- 
ward the last of the season, instead of putting the 
empty sections under, put them on top. The bees 
will go on finishing the sections already occupied, 
nearly if not quite as well as if nosuper had been 
put ontop. If the bees need more room they will 
go up into the upper super, and if they don’t need 
it they will let it alone. When the honey-flow 
ceases (and you will tell it by the bees becoming 
cross, and robbers troubling), it is best to take off 
all the sections, making a clean sweep of it. 

Friend Root, you said my little book was lacking 
in pictures, and I never jawed back a word. But, 
now, you have put Hutchinson’s book along with 
it, and I don't think that’s fair. I don’t think I 
ever so fully appreciated the educating power of 
an illustration as I have since your insisting upon 


itso strongly, and I know of more than one place 
in my book where I studied how to clearly describe 
something till my head ached, that a picture would 
have cleared up in atwinkling. But in Hutchin- 
son’s book I can hardly see the same need of pic- 
tures. Itis merely a new use of old things, and I 
am not sure that illustrations would help much. 
The chief purpose of the book was to give in full 
a peculiar systein of management, and I am glad, 
very glad, to add it to my small collection of books 
on bee culture. He has told his story very concise- 
ly; and whether I follow his plan or not, if I want 
it at any time I can find it in compact form without 
hunting through all the pages of the periodicals. 
Thenif you must have pictures, the cover of the 
book is itself a beautiful one. I know I wouldn't 
take 25 cts. for my copy. C. C. MILLER. 
Marengo, Ill. 





———I > F 


SOMETHING SEASONABLE AND VAL- 
UABLE FROM M. 58. ROOT. 


SWARMS ENTERING EMPTY HIVES. 


Y brother, M. 8. Root, now of Na- 
tional City, San Diego Co., Califor- 

} nia, sends me the following letter, 

. which was written to himself. Some 

of our readers will doubtless remem- 

ber, that on page 608 last year, my brother re- 
lated an experience similar to the following: 

M. S. Root:—In reading GLEANINGS I saw you 
had some notion of embarking in the bee-business. 
Now, let me give you a little circumstance that may 
be to youa benefit. My nephew and 1 kept bees, 
but concluded to divide, so he took his off and sold 
| allthe bees; but there were some boxes left, and 
|some comb. To save the comb from the moth he 
| put three or four in a box spread out evenly, so 
| they did not touch by 2inches. He then piled the 

hives or boxes four and six high, so that it looked 
like the stump ofatree. This is the way we save 
comb in or out of doors, in this country. 

One day, in course of time he walked out to see 
|if his comb was keeping all right, when he saw 
some bees in one tier. On lifting the lid there was 
a veritable swarm of Italian bees, so he took the 
box, putin some more frames, and set it out for 
business. He concluded to gothrough and see if 
there were any more, and kept on till he fixed up 
six good swarms. In a few days he went back 
again and found some morein. About the time 
swarming season was over he had 17 good swarms, 
with no effort on his part to collect them. There 
was no chance for the old bees to come back, as 
they were hauled three days’ journey off. This 
may be too late for your neighborhood for this 
season, but Ihave been very busy. My bees have 
not swarmed much—only about 8 or 10 this season. 

J. N. GILCHRIST. 

E! Montecito, Santa Barbara Co., Cal. 

Many thanks, brother Marsh. The item 
vou furnish is, l opine, one of much value. 
I suppose your correspondent uses the terms 
‘* boxes’? where he means hives—or, at least, 
we would call them hives. The point is 
this: He by accident stacked up his empty 
hives in tiers, so they resembled trees in the 
forest. Each hive eontained three or four 
combs, placed far enough apart to be safe 
from the moth-miller. The entrances to 














these hives were also left open. Now, it is 
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my Opinion that the arrangement will work 
in any neighborhood where many bees are 
kept. I would suggest, however, having 
the hives in the shade of trees—say scatter- 
ed through an apple-orchard, or run the 
tiers up so as to be among the branches of 
the trees. There will be little or no danger 
from moth-millers, for the combs are kept 
at least two inches from each other. I 
should suppose the bees would be more like- 
ny to ocenpy the hives toward the top, or 
those up among the limbs of the trees. 
Many ot our readers will remember that our 
friend J. H. Martin, of Hartford, N. Y., 
advocated phicing hives in the tree-tops, a 
good many years ago. Every little while 
we have reports of new swarms taking pos- 
session of hives left ready for them during 
swarming time; and now it only remains 
for some enterprising. bee-man to push this 
matter forward to suecess. Suppose we have 
as many facts as can be furnished on the 
subject; and as it is now swarming time, 
let us all experiment a little in regard to the 
matter. We will have some hives put up 
among our evergreens at once; and instead 
of having the bees bother us by clustering 
among the evergreen branches, as they do 
almost every season, hold them clustered on 
metal-cornered frames of comb. As there 
has been considerable trouble in our apiary 
lately, from bees missing their location and 
getting into neighboring hives, a few hives 
set among the evergreens might be a help, 
after they catch a truant swarm apiece. 


——————aoeel ee 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FRIEND HUTCHINSON’S REPLY TO ANSWERS AND 
QUESTIONS REGARDING HIS NEW BOOK. 


T is possible, friend Root, that you are correct 

about the need of cuts in my little book; I can 

} not help thinking, though, that the majority of 

those you mention, if not the whole of them, 

would be superfluous. I am thankful, though, 
for the criticisims, and I wish to say right here that 
I should be grateful to any one who will write and 
tellme where he thinks a cut might be used to ad- 
vantage; or, in fact, where he would have the book 
different in any manner; and if there is any point 
that is not fully understood, I shall be happy to ex- 
plain, either by private correspondence or through 
the journals; and all the points that are brought up 
shall be well considered inare-issue. I should en- 
joy very much indeed the work of getting up first- 
class engravings for a book of my own writing. 
You say, friend Root, that, had I added nice engray- 
ings, the book would have started out with a great 
boom. It seems to me that it has started out witha 
pretty good-sized boom as itis, as 1000 copies have al- 
ready been sold, and the sale increases with each 
week, while every mail brings complimentary let- 
ters from pleased purchasers. 

CONTRACTING THE BROOD-NEST. 

On page 431, Mr. Gould asks me to explain why 
the brood-nest should be so contracted as to be 
low and flat instead of talland thin. If side stor- 
ing were practiced, the tall and thin style would be 
all right; but with top storing only, the space above 
the brood-nest is too small to give room for a suffi- 
cient number of boxes. Bees work the best in 





boxes when the brood is near the boxes; and it 
will be readily seen that a low flat brood-nest gives 
the greatest possible opportunity for placing a 
large number of boxes in proximity to the brood. 
My objection to side storing is, that it adds 
considerably to the complication of fixtures, and 
very much to the labor. 

Mr. Gould's plan of dividing cclonies and allow- 
ing the bees to build combs in the brooe-nest will 
probably prove satisfactory unless done just upon 
the eve of swarming, when drone comb would be 
the result. If done earlier, when the queen is lay- 
ing in full vigor, most of the comb built would 
probably be worker, unless the queen were old. 

MAKING FEEDERS WATER-TIGHT. 

Let me tell Dr. Miller that he can make fecders 
water-tight by so putting them together that one 
piece can not shrink away from another, and paint- 
ing the joints with white lead before putting them 
together. 1 have 60 Heddon feeders that I made 
three years ago, and they have never given a par- 
ticle of trouble by leaking. Let me also add, that 
in ‘“‘feeding back’’ there must be no space in the 
hive or about the fecder that is more than “ bee- 
space,” or it will be filled with comb. At no time 
are bees so prone to build brace-combs as when be- 
ing fed abundantly. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 

Rogersville, Mich., June 6, 1887. 

There seems to be a sort of feeling among 
newspaper men that an editor should never 
own up to having made a mistake. and nev- 
er apologize if he can possibly help it. I 
once heard of a man whose death was pub- 
lished in the village paper. He repaired at 
once to the editorial sanctum, and com- 
menced something like this : 

** Mr. Editor, you published in your paper 
last week a notice of my death.” 

The editor nodded, and the man went cn: 

** Well, you see I am not dead.” 

* We see that you are alive now,” replied 
the editor, evading the question, as you will 
observe. 

“But,” said the man ,“‘I haven’t been dead 
at all; in fact, I haven’t even been sick, and 
I want you tostate it so in your next issue.”’ 

‘We are quite willing to say you have 
come to life,’ replied the editor, ** but we 
can not very well say that you have not 
been dead. It is hardly possible we should 
have so stated it in the paper unless it were 
a fact.”” And our friend from theZcountry 
was obliged to go away without getting any 
better satisfaction than the above. Now, 
although I have never seen any thing quite 
as bad as this, I have been very many 
times greatly pained to notice the reluctance 
with which an editor admits that he has 
been even a little mistaken. Please look 
back and remember how seldom any editor 
has frankly owned up that he had published 
a mistake in regard to this matter of bogus 
comb honey. It does not seem to be fash- 
ionable to say right out in print, ** We were 
hasty,” or, ‘‘ We were entirely in the wrong, 
please excuse us.’ Perhaps you may won- 
der, dear friends, what all this has to do 
with friend Hutchinson’s article above. 
Well, it has just this todo with it: In erit- 
icising his book because of the lack of cuts, 
I thoughtiessly bore on stronger than I 
should have done, and I want the readers of 
GLEANINGS to forgive me, as well as friend 
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Hi. himself. After I had dictated the reply, 
I had a feeling that I had been a little off 
ftom the track ; and when it occurred to me, 
T hastened back to the office to have the re- 
ply cut down, or taken out rere but it 
was already on the press, and could not be 
changed. For my part, | should like to see 
the book illustrated in the way I suggested ; 
but when I said it needed as many illustra- 
tions as there were pages I was probably ex- 
travagant. The book has had quite a boom, 
if you have already sold one thousand. 

Now in regafd to this other matter: 1 am 
always glad to see the editors fully alive to 
every item that appears in their publication ; 
but it makes me feel sad to see them set a 
bad example before their readers, by get- 
ting into controversies. Editors are, how- 
ever, human, like other people: and may 
(iod give me enough grace and honestly of 
purpose to own up frankly whenever I have 
transgressed, or said more than I intended. 


ooo 
OUR P. BENSON LETTER. 








HIVIN JENNY’S SWARM. 





ENNY gethered up sum moar tin ware includin 
> ga horn, and when all were set agoin you jist 
otto herd em. My! if it wuzzent a racket. 
But before this, Jack hed drawed a bead on 
the swarin with his gun and let fly, sayin, “ If 
that air charge hits the old king in the face, ittle 
spoil his snoot for him.” 

As mite be naterally expected with sitch a racket, 
the bees soon was all lit onto the lim, “She'sa 
snolly-goster,’”’ sez Sid. She ment it wuz a big 
swarm. ‘*Why,thuz mourn 2 bushel of bees,” sez 
Em. * Whattle 1 ever git em into?’ sez Jenny. “Git 
a barl,”’ sez Mary. So they got a bar! that was layin 
down on its side fora hen’s nest, but just then 
Jenny’s bruther Will got home and sed that was his 
hen’s nest and they coodent no swarm of bees go 
into it, not onlest he cood hev a peace of hunny. 
Jenny finelly had to prommice him the Ist peace of 
hunny they made, and the barl was sot under the 
swarm. ‘“ Now you must havea sheet under it,’’ 
sez Mary. * Woont a table cloth do?” sez Jenny. 
“No, it must be a sheet.’’ Soshe got the sheet and 
poot it under the bar! and poot a cupple of sticks of 
fire wood under the ej of the barl. Then it was 
who shood shaik them down. “ Jack izzent afeerd,” 
sez Em. “ What if they should take after a feller?” 
sez Jack. ‘“* I ges you kin run,” sez Mary. So Jack 
took a long pole, and the rest all stood back, and he 
highsts the poije kind a carefull like, shets his ize 
and makes 1 quick jab at the lim, and then drops 
the pole and runs like the hole swarm was after 
him. Then they all laffed for he had missed the 
limb and Jack cum back and tride itagane. This 
time he hit the lim and sum of the swarm fellonthe 
ground, but floo back onto the lim. “The barl aint 
in the rite place,” sez Jenny. “ Rub it with tanzy 
and thale goin,” sezEm. Will got sum tanzy and 
rubbed the barl, and poot it in the rite place, but 
before he hed time to git back out of the way, Jack 
give the limaoffie big punch and down cum the 
hole swarm, sum of em rite onto Will. ‘ Mercy me, 
I got to git outa this,” sez Will and he begun to 
scatter lively. Jack poot boath hands on his nees 
and jest doubled himself up a laffin at Will, when 
just then 2 or3 bees steered straight for Jack. Run! 
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I guess he did run. Boath bands u flyin like a wind- 
mill, a strikin his hair and a nockin off his hat. 
Thay coodent coax him back no way. “Cum and 
see them croll into the barl,” sez Will. “No, I 
haint well,’ sez Jack. “I got to go home and do 
my chores. Sid, bring my gun and hat with you.” 





— - - —-= 
HIS HANDS FLYIN LIKE A WINDMILL. 


In a little while the bees was pirty much all in the 
barl, and the oddyence was admirin them when 1 of 
the dogs, being of a inquiring turn, came in ruther 
close propinkquitty. A bee lit onto his back and 
that dog gave 1 yelp and jumped mourn 10 feet into 
the air. When he cum down he gave another yelp 
and then he looked aroun to see whair the coal of 
fire was on his back. Then he broke for the woods 
like a streek of greese litenin, evry spring givina 
yelp, and it was 10 days before that dog got back 
home, lookin like hede bin throo a corn sheller. 

P. BENSON, A. B. 8S. 
Konkluded. 
OS — 


DOOLITTLE DISPUTED. 


THE PIPING OF QUEENS. 








THINK G. M. Doolittle is justly considered good 
authority on most questions pertaining to bee 
culture, and the man who calls in question any 
assertion he makes ought to be well posted on 
the disputed point, and know whereof he af- 

firms. I have been a bee-keeper for more than 30 
years, and positively know that his theory (see page 
434, June Ist) in regard to after-swarms and piping 
queens is not correct. I agree with him as to the 
time between the issue of the first swarm and the 
piping of the first queen, and the issuing of the sec- 
ond swarm, which, as he says, will take place with 
almost mathematical accuracy in nine or ten days 
from the first swarm; but I most emphatically deny 
that there is only one queen allowed to leave the 
queen-cells at a time, or that only one pipes at a 
time, or that, as a rule, only one queen accompan- 
ies the second, third, or, in fact, any after-swarm. 
I know it, because I have many times heard two or 
more queens piping at the same time. I have seen 
and caught several in the same swarm, and I almost 
always find one or more dead queens under the 
hfve when it is moved to its stand after hiving an 
after-swarm. There may be exceptions; but as a 
rule there will be two or more queens with after- 
swarms, but more especially third and fourth 
swarms. Friend D., examine this question and re- 
port. A DEWEY. 
Marshfield, Pa., June, 1887. 
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SUITABLE DRESS FOR WORK AMONG | tended to cover the difficulty by maintaining the 
| same easy feeling, no matter what position the 


THE BEES IN HOT WEATHER. 


FURTHER HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS FROM DR. 
MILLER. 








HE followin 


wearer took. I tried on a pair, and they certainly 


| were a success. I have since been sorry 1 did not 


| buy a pair, as 1 have never seen any like them 


letter was sent to me| 


from Dr. Miller. It was not written | 
for publication ; but as it contains so | 


many matters of interest, we give it 
below : 

Dear Ernest:—Your article on page 30 interests 

me much. I am glad to see you getting down to 


the minutize—to the little details. I strongly sus- | 


pect, that in hot weather woolen may be better for 
next the skin, and that you are right, both for fat 
and lean people. | am making some inquiries that 
may help us out. 

IT once had a hat of the same kind, I think, as you 
describe. I do not think I like it so well as the five- 
cent hat I use. Their cost is so little that I gener- 


ally keep a set at euch apiary, a veil being sewed to | 
the rim of each. My wife says you would not wear | 


one, ‘‘they are such awful-looking things.’ It is 
true, they are not models of beauty, after being 
worn awhile, especially after being wet. They pre- 
sent an appearance something like this: 

I like them better, how- 
ever, after they assume 
this drooping habit. They 
shade the face and eyes 
better, and hold the veil in 
better shape. They havea 
look of such abject humili- 
ty that no one is likely to 
be very hard on you for 
any thing you have done, 
while you are covered by 
one of them. 

I wish you would try a 
pair of Newburgh (N. Y.) 
overalls. They are thor- 
oughly made, no button 
ever comes off. Each but- 
ton about the waist has DR. MILLER’S BEE HAT 
plainly stamped upon it, AND VEIL 
**Newburgh Overall.’”’ The material is good, and 
they are neatly fitting; in fact, they are a standard 
article. 

You have said nothing about the suspenders. An 
article of good, substantial, easy suspenders at low 
cost is something very much needed. I doubt if 
the right thing is yet invented. It should be some- 
thing that will admit of stooping forward without 
lifting you out of your seat or tearing off the back 
buttons. This is usually accomplished to a certain 
extent by the use of rubber. The rubber, however, 
is not durable, and becomes worthless with age, 
even if not used at all, and I wanta pair of sus- 
penders fitted to cach pair of pants, to avoid ad- 
justing them each time I change; and this makes 
it that, on a pair of pants but little used, the rubber 
is spoiled while the suspenders are very little worn. 
I think the right suspender will have no rubber in 
it. I have worn several pairs of Argosy suspend- 
ers, made with cords and pulleys, without rubber, 
and like them well, but they are expensive, costing 
50 cts., and the cord wears through in some spot be- 
fore long, and then the whole thing must be thrown 
aside. 

Once while I was sitting in an oftice in Chicago, a 
man came in with a pair of patent suspenders, in- 





since. There was some sort of a patent device at- 
tached, which it was claimed secured the proper ad- 
justment upon any change of position, but I doubt 
if this device had any thing to do with it. I think 
it was simply the way in which the suspenders were 
fastened on the pants. 

Since writing the above 1 have been experiment- 
ing a little,and I think I have hit upon the principle 
used in the suspenders last mentioned. Move the 
two back suspender buttons 6 or 8 inches further 
apart, and use only the hindmost of the two front 
buttons on each side; in other words, have no but- 
tons before or behind, but two at each side, three 
or four inches apart. Now put on a pair of the 
plainest kind of suspenders, c:ossed on the back in 
the old-fashioned way, and I believe you will find 
them easy for the stooping so common about bee- 
work. 

Now let John get us, on the 15 or 20 cent counter, 
a pair of stout suspenders that are made of one 


| straight plain piece—no rubber, but heavy enough 
| to remain pretty rigid, with strong leather at each 
; end. Possibly there may be an advantage in hav- 
| ing the two buttons at each side in front; that is, 
| having each front end of the suspender attached to 


two buttons. 

Since the above was written I have made inquiry 
as to the matter of cotton or woolen clothing for 
those exposed to extreme heat. My brother-in-law 
is superintendent of iron and steel works, having 


| two or three thousand men under bis control (from 


the miners to the last workers on steel), and he says 


| all his experience is in favor of woolen clothing. 








The only men he knows of who don’t wear woclen 
shirts when so exposed are puddlers, and they 
strip to the waist; but as a very general thing they 
wear woolen drawers. Thatis the result of an ex- 
perience among iron and steel workers extending 
over thirty years. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill. 

Many thanks, friend M., for your kind let- 
ter. I am still wearing the underwear I 
spoke of on page 30, current volume ; but I 
have not seen the day this spring that 1 de- 
sired to take it off, and we have had days 
when the thermometer registered over 90-, 
even in the month of May. You know, that 
when warm weather comes very suddenly in 
the season we feel the heat much more. 
While others were complaining about the 
very hot weather, I don’t think I experienc- 
ed any inconvenience. I know of several 
who are wearing underwear, and they claim 
that it is not only better on very hot days, 
but quite a protection when the weather 
changes suddenly. and the air feels chilly 
and damp. I do not know, but suspect, that 
the great majority of those who are exposed 
to a considerable amount of sun heat or arti- 
ficial heat would be a great deal better off 
with light underwear. I know that I have 
not, for the past few years, suffered so much 
from the heat as I formerly did when I re- 
moved all underwear at the approach of hot 
weather. I think it is a fact everywhere, 
that where men are obliged to work with 
and around melted metals or blast-furnaces, 
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you will find them wearing woolen; and I 
see no reason why, if this class of men find 
need of this additional protection, bee-keep- 
ers and others exposed to the direct rays of 
the sun should not have a similar protec- 
tion. In regard to the headwear, I presume, 
friend M., you take a good dea! of comfort 
in that old hat or hats. I like a hat that is 
light, not unbecoming, porous, one that does 
not produce any pressure around the crown, 
and which will keep its shape, rain or no 
rain. The bee-keeper’s hat, which I like so 
well, is made of linen ; and when it is on my 
head, during a hot day, I can feel the cool 
breezes circulate through my hair. It is so 
light that I scarcely know when I have it 
on ; and for the sake of convenience I wear 
it all the time, in the office and out of doors. 
I notice, also, that the men in the field, 





those making garden, working among the 
bees, or piling lumber, are beginning to wear 
them quite generally arcund the Home of 
the Honey-Bees.—In this connection I might 
mention that those light rubber boots, de- 
signed for ladies, are just the thing for wad- 
ing in the grass, and for doing light work 
among the bees. Yesterday, during the 
rain, when we were locating some bees in 
the Swamp Apiary, it was raining; and as) 
there was long tall grass and weeds, I should 
have gotten the bottoms of my pantaloons 
retty well soaked had I not worn these 
ight rubber boots. Lest, however, some 
one may take a notion to order said boots of | 
us, [ will say that, although we sell almost 
every thing under the sun, we don’t want to 
have any thing to do with selling boots. 


OEE Ee 


CARPETS V8. BARE FLOORS. 


FRIEND TERRY CONSIDERS BOTH SIDES OF THE 
SULRJECT. 


RIEND ROOT:—At a number of farmers’ in- | 
stitutes last winter, speakers brought up the 
question as to whether it would not be bet- 
ter for our health to abolish carpets from 
our houses. One of the strongest attacks on 

this way of covering the floor was made by an elo 
quent clergyman at the central institute at Colum- 
bus. T also heard a well-known professor wax elo- 
quent over bare floors and rugs, and tell how un- 
healthful itis to have floors covered with carpets. 
He was evidently in earnest, as I found, when call- 
ing at his office, a bare floor, except that there was | 
asmall rug under his chair and table. But he was 
a bachelor, and some one else besides his wife had | 
to scrub the floors and shake the rug almost daily. 

Now let us bring alittle plain common sense to | 
bear on this question. First, which is easier for the 
wife—to scrub floors or to sweep carpets? 
all will agree with me on the latter. Ifeused to 
worry me greatly to see my wife mopping and 


|get a 


| ply dirt or earth, that has been tracked in. 


I think | 


shouldn't wonder if she worked harder on those 
four porch floors than on all the carpeted floorsin 
the house. Keeping carpets clean is a small job, 
since we have good carpet-sweepers. Once in 
a while, to be sure, wife has to go over those with 
a broom, in the old-fashioned way, and she never 
wave me any really satisfactory reason for it (1 sus- 
pect it is partly a hankering after the way she was 
brought up in—mother’s way); but usually a light 
running-over with the little sweeper takes up all 
dust in sight, and doesn't unnecessarily stir up 
what wasn’t before in sight, to the discomfort of 
every one. This machine sweeping is very easy 
work, particularly if your correspondent keeps the 
bearings well oiled. It doesn't take the muscle that 
it used to, to scrub, and certainly the position oc- 
cupied while at work is rather more dignified. 
Which is the more comfortable floor to live on? 
The bare one, with here and there a rug, perhaps, 
or the one nicely covered with a good carpet? 
Well, for me, home without carpets would be al- 
most as bad as without a mother. I presume the 
advocates of no carpets would agree with me pret- 
ty well in what has been said so far; but they would 
bring up the all-important point of healthfulness, 
and say that was to be considered first of all. Well, 
if carpets sre injurious to our health, perhaps we 
had better go backward a little in our civilization. 
Let us see. What is the claim against them? So 
much dust containing injurious germs. A rug can 
be rolled up carefully and taken outdoors, and shak- 
en. Floors can be washed, and no dust raised. Sweep 
acarpet that has been down for some time, and you 
fill the room with dust. These particles get into 
the lungs. They can take care of a moderate quan- 
tity and work them off, or keep them out; but 
when they come in too large quantities the door- 
keepers in the lungs are overpowered. If the 
germsin this dust are not positively injurious in 
themselves they may so use up the machinery pro- 


| vided by nature to ward them off that other germs 


that are injurious and that happen along, or to 
which one may be auecidentally exposed, are able to 
lodgment. This, I believe, is about the 
ground taken by the scientific opposers of carpets” 
It seems plausible; but I doubt, practically, wheth- 
er one necds to abolish carpets on this ground. 
Now, our homes should always be kept dry. Fires 
should begin early inthe fall, and be kept up late 
in the spring. A little, once in a while, during a 
cool time in the summer, would be wise. The dust 
collected under the carpets, so long as it is kept 
dry, and is not disturbed, will injure no one. The 
conditions art quite different from what they 
would be inadamp cellar during warm weather. 
The greater part of the dust under carpets is sim- 
There 
may be, and probably will be, under some condi- 


| tions, some injurious matter; but kept dry it is 


quite harmless, particularly if let alone. When the 
housewife sweeps, then comes the danger—when 


| the dust is stirred up so as to be floating thickly in 


scrubbing the floor in the kitchen of our old house, | 
two or three times a week. Hence whenT built a 
new one, and the carpenter asked if I wanted a hard- | 


wood floor inthe kitchen and pantry, I told him, | 
“No, sir; put in all pine floors.” Since then, all | 
floors have been carpeted, except in a store-room 
upstairs, and the porch floors. 


sometimes wish were carpeted, when I see my wife 
spending so much time keeping them clean. 


I 


| all of the dust imbibed. 
Even the latter! | 


the air she breathes. If she will see the matter 
as it is; and use a sweeper carefully, having doors 
and windows open when practical, so the wind can 
teke out the dust necessarily raised, as much as 
possible, I think she may live toaripe old age, for 
Any way, I would sooner 
my wife would die of too much dust in the lungs 
rather than of too much hard work scrubbing and 
mopping. I should feel less directly to blame. I 
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know that too much hard work kills many farmers’ | sired my wife to sit down while I put her 
wives. Iam not entirely certain about how many | through the catechism. Our kitchen and 
deaths are the result from carpet dust, under rea-| pantry have hard-wood floors, and we mean 
sonable conditions. At any rate, the latter death | to keep the floors painted, but it has not 
would be the more dignified. It would sound best, | been done. This mopping business is some- 
ifthe truth were told at the funeral, and it does | thing that has annoyed me more than a lit- 
generally leak out around, now, if a man works his | tle. While 1 was reading, one of the chil- 
wite to death, even if the minister doesn’t speak of | dren went to get a drink of water, and some 
it. | water dripped across the kitchen floor. My 


Seriously, I think this point of the unhealthfulness | wife put after the mop, in spite of any thing 
I could say, and she would not hear me 





of carpets has been carried too fur, according to tl st til she had 1 th le: ; 
cur present Kooeoge, by some extrem ie Mpa unt she had mopped WP the lean 
the ladies will take up and cl h ,0Fr, | g : . é ae : 4 

i © upand clean the carpets, Or, She did not tell me what hurt the clean wa- f 


rather, see that the men clean them, when they get | ‘ epee f . 
so they can not keep the surface reasonably clean + tha yen nsinagg _ — a a 
without raising too much dust, and if they will use ping; but carpets in the kitchen, where ; 
& good sweeper instead of a broom, as far as pos-) there are so many children as we have, get 7 
sible—in fact, bring their good common sense to | so awful dirty she can not tolerate them. If - 
bear on the matter, I think they may not fear to| g hard floor is kept well painted, or soaked 5 
carpet every room in the house. with beeswax, the labor of keeping it clean 
Of course, there ure exceptional circumstances. | jg very much less. I presume our bee-men 
If some member of the family were taken sick | can afford beeswax enough to wax the kitch- 


with some contagious disease, the carpet should be 
taken up immediately from the sick-room floor. | 





en floor, if anybody can. So long as the 
floor is well waxed or painted, grease-spots, 
or any other thing, do little or no harm ; but 


Some breadths might be laid down, or some pieces, 
to prevent noise in walking, and then be shaken | Since the paint has got worn off, every spot 
daily. This would give the sick one as pure air as | of grease has to be scrubbed and got out. I 
possible, and the pieces could be destroyed when | Can not tell why this is necessary. either. If 
the patient got better, thus disposing of any germs | it were my kitchen, I think I should let. the 





of disease that may have found lodgment in the | 
carpet; otherwise, at some future time, when the 
carpet is taken up, another member of the family 
might be stricken with the disease. On account of 
purer air it might be well to have only rugs in all 
sick-rooms, and a plain whitewashed wall would 
also be better than a papered one. 

I visited ata home last winter where all the low- 
er floor was covered with Brussels carpet, kitchen 
and all. The good wife did her own work, and her 
husband told me he found she could keep a Brus- 
sels carpet clean with less dust and sweeping, and 
he valued his wife more than his money. It is 
true, that no dust to speak of will go through these 
carpets; so this isa way to avoid dirt under the 
carpets. We took up one the other day that had 
been down nearlyfour years. An ingrain carpet | 
would have got more under it in four weeks. I 
think seriously of getting them for dining and 
sitting rooms, as it will save so much taking up, 
ete, But I must stop orl! shall have the men after 
me for getting their wives’ ideas up too high. Nev- 
er mind; the ladies will defend me with their 
brooms—no, carpet-sweepers, I mean. That is the 
only trouble with the sweepers—they are not so 
handy to drive out the dog with, or scare the hens 
off the porch. 

My wife has rend this, as she always does all my 
letters, before they are mailed. She says: “All 
right; send it along; but remember,I have got a 
clincher on you whenever I want a carpet cleaned, 
in the future.” Well, I must own I had rather 
preach cleaning carpets than to practice. That is 
one reason in favor of the Brussels. Perhaps that 
man I told of was more selfish, after all, than care- 
ful of his wife. T. B. Terry. 

Hudson, O., May 25, 1887. 

Well done, old friend. Before I attempt- 
ed to say a word in reply I just carried the 

root-sheet over to the on and sat down 

y the kitchen stove (even if it is the 2d of 
June a fire was rather comfortable) and de- 





grease soak into the wood as deep as it 
wanted to. I wouldn't have it get so bad 
that the children would slip down and grease 
their clothes, but I should be very glad in- 
deed to have some arrangement devised for 
saving so much back-breaking work that 
must all be done by the queen of the home. 
I suggested Brussels carpets to Mrs. Root, 
but she asked where the dirt will go to if it 
does not get through the carpet on to the 
floor. I told her it would probably stay in 
_ carpet, but she says she would not have 
that. 

She wants to shake hands with your wife 
on that ‘‘clincher.”” She says if you succeed 
in getting the men-folks to take hold and 
even help to clean the carpets, the women 
of our land will owe you a big vote of thanks. 


‘Come to think of it, she did not use those 


very words, for she does not express herself 
as strongly as I do; but Iam well enough 
acquainted with her so I know that is just 
about what she meant by what she did say. 


In regard to porches, the house we always 
lived in before we moved into our present 
one had no porches at all; but. like yourself, 
when we built our present home we —— 
that lots of porches would be nice; but Mrs. 
Root says now, that, if she were going to 
have another house, she would cut the num- 
ber of porches down to about two instead of 
four. pipe it seems as if all outdoors, pret- 
ty nearly, had conspired to make her use all 
her spare time in —s the porches. 
Not <7 the children and the men-folks, 
but spiders and flies, have put their heads 
together to see how they could soil the 

rches most; and then, to cap the climax, 

he English sparrows discovered the porches 
were just the place to roost; and when they 
did not make trouble enough, they com- 
menced building nests in them. I wonder 
if we can not have porches made of tile, or 
something that dirt would slip off from, 
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with little or no scrubbing. I think I have | spring, and is hammered flat, from C to TD, 80 as 
seen carpets on porches in some of the cities, | easily to enter the loop E. 

laid down loosely, so as to be rolled up and | For material, I used wire from an old spring- 
earried in when it rains. Will not some of | mattress. I first tried wire which had been burned, 
our lady contributors give us some sugges- | but found that I could not temper the springs. 
tions in regard to these very important mat- | Wire which has not been burned answers, however, 
ters? No doubt the men-folks are greatly /admirably. The bed-spring is first straightened out 





in need of reformation in this matter of 
lessening the labor of their wives; but I 
am afraid it is also true that many wives, 
through mistaken notions, overwork them- 
selves. 

-- Sd a —— _$__—— 


WEDGING UP WIDE FRAMES. 





WM. MUTH-RASMUSSEN’S WAY. 





N my supers I use, for the production of comb 
honey, 7 wide frames, holding 6 Simplicity sec- 
tions each. Hack of the wide frames I place 
a follower, or division-board, and behind this 
isaspace of from 4 to % inch, averaging *% 

inch, in which I used to insert a wedge, in order to 
crowd the frames snugly together. The wedges 
were, however, very unsatisfactory, as each hdd to 
be fitted to its particular super, and while crowa- 
ing the follower at the top they would often force 
it away from the wide frame at the bottom. Some- 
times they would, when propolized, be very diffi- 
cult to get out, and occasionally they would slip 
down out of reach. 

At first I thought of using sct'ews (a la Heddon) 
instead of wedges; but partly from an aversion to 


having the screw projecting outside the super, and | 
partly because I saw so many conflicting reports | 


about the desirability and practicability of screws, 
I came to the conclusion that a spring of the prop- 
er shape, strength, and cheapness was what was 
wanted. 





MUTH-RASMUSSEN’S SUPER-SPRING AND HOOK. 


Isend you by this mail such a spring, and the 
accompanying drawings will more fully explain it. 
The perpendicular arm, A, Fig. 1, which stands at a 
right angle to the spring proper, serves two pur- 


poses; viz.: 1. In inserting the spring between | 


the follower and the end of the super, and by plac- 
ing the heel, C, of the hook, Fig. 2, on the perpendic- 
ular arm, at B, the spring is easily pushed down in- 
to its place. 2. The perpendicular arm prevents the 
spring from turning, when in place. To remove 
the spring, insert the flattened point, D, of the 
hook in the loop of the spring, at E, and pull up 
as shown in Fig. 3. 

The hook is made of the same material as the 


| and cut into lengths of 8 inches. The horizontal 
j}arm is then bent in avise. Next, the point G is 


| Slightly bent at a right angle to the horizontal arm, 
to prevent it from catching in the wood; and then 
| the loop E is bent, partly in the vise and partly by 
| hand. Finally, by placing a piece of iron or a 
small cold-chisel, between the prongs of the spting, 
oe with a hammer tapping at I, the spring is 
| given the right shape. It can be opened or com- 
| pressed by hand to suit different distances, if it is 
| either too large or too small; but if it has to be 
| opened much it had bettér be done by bending it at 
| I,as much bending at E, where the sharpest turn 
is made, might break it at that point. . 
WM. MUTH-RASMUSSEN. 
Independence, Cal , May 5, 1887. 


| Friend M., your device is quite ingenious. 
|The only objection I can make is, that it is 
| a little complicated ; that is, you are obliged 
_to have these wire springs and a hook to 

presume, however, a 


pull them out with. 
/common button-hook would answer just as 
| well, and these are to be found in almost ev- 
ery household. I quite agree with you, that 

I should not want any screws sticking out 
| of the side of the super or honey-case. The 
——- you describe should be made by ma- 
chinery, at avery small expense, and may 
| be they are the best thing that can be de- 
vised for the purpose. Are we to under- 
'stand that one spring is all you use to each 

division-board? 

rr 


HEDDON’S LETTER. 





SEPTIC DISEASES. 


COME to GLEANINGS with the above subject, 
which is not only of interest to my understand- 
ing, but my health and life as well. I find that 
some believe that radical impurities, in consid- 
erable quantities, will pass down through many 

feet of sand. Ican hardly credit it. Here we dig 
through 25 feet of sand to water. Now, if an old 
privy-vault were six feet deep, and full, would its 
impurities ever lead down through the remaining 
19 feet of sand, reaching the water? If so, how far 
away would the well have to be, to be out of danger 
of having its water thus tainted ? Will Prof. Cook, 
Mr. Terry, or some one who knows, please give us 
his experience ? 





WIDE FRAMES. , 

1 have noticed the clash of views between W. H. 
Shirley and yourself, as found on page 393, and I 
| think that friend Shirley is nearer right. For sev- 
eral years we have used a few tin T cases, and, with 
the exception of first cost, I find every thing favor- 
ing the one-story wide frame, where separators are 
to be uscd. Where no separators are desired, our 
' old-style case is so much better than all others that 
I can not improve it, nor dol find that any one can. 
| All alterations have been found to be detrimental. 
| As you say, my break-joint slat honey-board is a 
great protection to the sections above; but this is 
more against brace-combs than propolis, to which 
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Mr. Shirley has reference. When sections taken 
from a T super are clean¢r than those taken from 
one-story wide frames, those wide frames are not 
properly constructed. T supers, in their best con- 
struction, can protect sections no better, nor as 
well, as my well-known surplus case; and Mr. Shir- 
ley has used hundreds of each side by side. 
WINTERING. 

My bees have wintered better than usual, and 
some ina higher and some ina lower temperature 
than heretofore. At the same time, a few, standing 
by the side of the successful ones, have died with 
diarrhea; and as temperature and humidity could 
not have been the cause, and as the excreta is pol- 
len and water, I am still firmly grounded in the 
pollen theory. 

WHOM SHALL WE TRUST ? 

1 note the above in connection with the name of 
J. R. Reed, of Milford, Wis., on page 409. T have 
had most satisfactory dealings with Mr. Reed, and I 
wish the man success; not only because I believe 
him to be honest, but because he is a chronic inva- 
lid and needs the good reputation he has earned in 
his transactions with me. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 

Friend H., 1am astonished at what you 
say in your opening paragraph; but as 
the subject is one of such vital importance 
I have decided to answer it by the article 
given below.—In regard to wide frames 
and ‘I’ supers, my position was, for a good 
many years, that the wide frame afforded 
the best protection. So many were against 
me, however, I was compelled to give ina 
little in regard to T supers; but it seems 
now, friend H., you are getting back to 
where I used to be. The wide frame is, 
however, amore expensive arrangement than 
the T super.—I am very glad indeed to have 
you speak a good word for friend Reed. It 
isalways a pleasure to me to recommend 
men for promptness and honesty. 


no 
THE WATER WE DRINK, ETC. 


THE CONSIDERATION OF A QUESTION PROPOUND- 
ED BY FRIEND HEDDON ON PREVIOUS PAGE. 


PRESUME friend Heddon has not had 
the experience in underdraining ground 

‘ that friend Terry and myself have had. 
While visiting at Prof. Cook’s I found 
he also had some splendid underdrain- 
ing on his farm. Well, now, our soil is such 
a stiff clay that farmers dig holes in the lots, 
for watering cattle, that hold all summer ; 
but for all that, we have proved by many 
experiments that underdrains will draw the 
water from 10 to 20 feet in each direction, 
the distance depending upon the depth of 
the underdrain. For instance, it is laid 
down in the books that underdrains 2 feet 
deep should be 20 feet apart ; 3 feet deep, 30 
feet apart ; and 4 feet deep, 40 feet apart. 
When our underdrains were first put in, I 
was a little skeptical about the water find- 
ing its way to the underdrains as far as 20 
feet off ; but soon I found the water passed 
off from the surface of the ground quicker 
and quicker, indicating that the water had 
formed passageways, even down through 
the hard yellow clay subsoj], Now, if an 





a 





underdrain 4 feet deep drains the water out 
of the ground for 20 feet in each direction, 
What would an underdrain do that is 5 or 
6 feet deep? Of course, there will be a limit 
somewhere ; but I am inclined to think that 
a well that is 20 or more feet down to the sur- 
face of the water, will, in the process of 
years, take up surface water for a distance 
of several rods in every direction from the 
well. Now, then, the point friend Heddon 
makes is, would not this foul water become 
so thoroughly filtered in passing through 
such a mass of earth (or sand, as he terms it) 
us to be practically pure and fit for drinking 
when it reaches the water in the well? 
This would be the case for some little time 
after the well was first dug; but all who 
use filtering material are aware that, sooner 
or later, the tiltering material becomes load- 
ed. and does not act as a filter any longer. 
Now. if a privy-vault were only 25 feet away 
from the well, I feel quite satisfied that, in 
the course of four or five years, it would af- 
fect the water in the well. In sandy soils, I 
should think it might in less than one year. 
The microscope, 1 believe, will indicate pos- 
itively whether the well - water contains 
matter of this description; and a great 
many times it is perceptible to the taste, 
that the water of certain wells has become 
contaminated by drainings from sinks, sta- 
bles, pig-sties, or places such as friend H. 
has mentioned. There is one reason why 
the occupants of the dwelling do not notice 
it. By being accustomed to it day by day 
their perceptive faculties in regard to taste 
become so accustomed to it that it is not no- 
ticed. I remember, that, when I was a 
small es father and I went toa tannery. 
T said to im, ‘* Father how can those peo- 
ple live in such an awful stench and smell?” 

He asked one of the workmen how it was. 
The reply was, that they did not notice any 
smell at all; and father told me that. after I 
had remained there a little while, 7 would 
not notice it either, and I found it to be the 
case, and I presume many other people have 
remarked the same thing over and over. 
The people who are using water that has 
death and disease in it have become so grad- 
ually accustomed to it that they don’t dis- 
cover by the taste any thing amiss at all; a 
stranger, however, who has been accustom- 
ed to pure spring water would be sickened 
by asingle glass, and would at once pro- 
nounce it unsafe. 


Tam inclined to think that the greater 
pet of our fevers, especially the typhoid 
ype, and possibly the class of throat dis- 
eases in the line of diphtheria, mostly have 
their origin and growth from carelessness 
in regard to the location of our wells. Many 
of the cisterns are but little better. I be- 
lieve Mr. Terry has given ws the remedy, 
but Iam afraid that even that remedy is 
not a perfect one. There is one thing we 
ean all do; and that is, we can have the 
ground around our wells descend outward 
in every direction. This will carry the rain 
water away, and standing water sabes. | 
spring time and winter. Having the grounc 
around the well thoroughly underdrained, 
and a good free outlét, accomplishes a good 
deal in this direction. This surface water, 
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then is carried away, instead of getting 
down into the well for an outlet. 

Very much greater pains is also being 
taken with sink-drains and cellar-drains. In 
the construction of the cellars for the two 
houses we are now building for John and 
Ernest, I talked the matter over a good deal 
with the builders, and those who are accus- 
tomed to such work, and they say it is now- 
adays customary to have the slop-drain 
of sewer-pipe from 4 to 6 inches in diameter, 
and this large tile is laid with a good strong 
fall, so that the slops pass off quickly and 
surely. Now, there is so much danger from 
foul gases coming up through this slop- 
drain that aseparate drain is constructed 
for the cellar to drain off the surface water, 
so it shall not get into the cellar. _In our 
case a ditch was dug under the cellar walls, 
afoot in depth; then a place for the tile 
was cut out into the bank, the tile being on 
a level with the bottom of said ditch. After 


*the tile is laid, the ditch is filled with cob- 


ble-stones or broken wall-stones ; and on top 
of this foot of loose stones the wall is placed. 
With such an arrangement you will notice 
that no water can possibly get into the cel- 
lar, for the cellar bottom isa foot higher 
than the tile that drains it. Slop-drains 
should also have some sort of a trap that 
will make it impossible for any gases to 
rise up into the cellar, or into any room of 
the building. These arrangements cost 
some money; but, my friend, how much 
money does it cost to have typhoid fever in 
your family? At one of our bee-conventions 
-rof. Cook had one of the college professors 
give us a talk on statistics; and in his talk 
we were told just how many more cases of 
typhoid fever occurred, when the water of 
the wells stood very low on account of a 
drought. The lower the water is in the 
wells, the greater is the tendency for foul 
waters to find a passage into them, for the 
reasons given in the fore part of this article. 
I should be very glad indeed to have both 
Prof. Cook and Mr. Terry say how far Iam 
out of the way in the foregoing. 


——————— er 


BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN, 
FOR THEY SHALL BE COMFORTED. 





SOMETHING FURTHER FROM BRO. G. C. STOKELY— 
SEE OUR HOMES FOR MARCH 15. 


R. ROOT:—Allow me to acknowledge your 
tender of sympathy and Christian senti- 
ments, kindly offered to one in dire distress. 
Although an utter stranger to you, kind 
friend, I feel deeply grateful to you. Iam 

trying earnestly to accept your admonitions in the 
same spirit which prompted them, and I trust I 
have profited by them. You have given to my few 
poor words a prominence that I did not contem- 
plate; but I hope your Christianly effort has reach- 
ed other hearts as wel! as my own. I have received 
many expressions of the deepest feeling from 
friends. I know they are friends, for no other mo- 
tive could induce these offers to me in this ob- 
scure corner; but I know that only those whose ex- 
periences are similar to iny own can fully under- 
stand my case. Well, itis from this class notably 
that these expressions come, and I should find much 





encouragement in the fact that, in many instances, 
their heart-wringing sorrows have been exchanged 
for rejoicing. 

As these kind words come from all over this 
broad Christian land, it would be impossible to reply 
in severalty, so I must beg a little space in GLEAN- 
INGS, because this must have been the medium 
through which they learned my address, and I can 
only say to each and all of them, ‘* May God reward 
you as he only can!” 

It is asad comment upon the gratitude, or, rath- 
er, ingratitude, of the human heart, to say that im- 
munity from suffering, uninterrupted sunshine, 
never brings us to our senses or to our Savior; that, 
while we are sailing over summer seas, we forget 
to prepare for disaster, but so I have found it. 
Friend R., your imaginary picture of my once joy- 
ous but now poor broken home, is singularly truth- 
ful; and equally true is your remark, that few 
words ofttimes express a great deal. When the 
heart is sinking down, down, down, a great wave of 
despair rolling over us, the weight of a dark world 
crushing us yet lower down, then the agonized 
spirit finds little use for words. But few words are 
required to tell that hearts have bled—that joy is 
dead, that hope has fled, that all seems starless 
night. Our parent hive is queenless now; the flow 
of our earthly sweetness has for ever ceased; but 
we have the hope, and we cling to the promise, that 
we shall begin anew where the flowers shall never 
wither, and where the flow shal] continue through- 
out the long summer of eternity. G. C. STOKELY. 

Arnoldville, Ind. T., May 24, 1887. 


Friend 8., I have often thought of the 
very point you make, that when we have 
uninterrupted sunshine and blessings in- 
numerable, instead of bringing our hearts to 
the Savior in praise and thanksgiving, it is 
quite apt to lead us to get cold and indiffer- 
ent; and at such times nothing but great 
trials brings us back to the feot of the cross. 
May God be praised that you are indeed 
eg and grounded on the rock Christ 
Jesus. 











REPORYS DISCOURAGING. 


“TEN LEFT TO TELL THE STORY; HOW SHALL WE 
REPOPULATE HIVES WHERE BEES HAVE 
DIED THE PREVIOUS SEASON? 

ISERY always likes company—not that-I am 

glad J. F. Patton (see p. 406) had the mis- 

s fortune to lose 18 out of 21 colonies last 

winter, but I was especially interested in 

his report in GLEANINGs, May 15. I packed 

23 colonies in the fall, and there are only 10 left to 

tell thestory. Some of those speak feebly, while the 

other 13 joined that “ innumerable caravan,’ and 

have “‘ gone where the woodbine twineth.’’ Mr. P, 

will surely be awarded the “first premium,’’ be- 

cause of his happy way of accepting the inevitable, 

and we can not but admire his spirit of thankful- 

ness for the remaining three. But I wonder if, aft- 

er all, at times he doesn’t have “rolled across his 

peaceful breast’ just a shallow wave of blasted 
hopes. 

Mr. Roct, what is your opinion as to the best 
method for us of repopulating these deserted habi- 
tations—buying bees by the pound, frames of nu- 
clei, or full colonies? In thjs vicinity this winter's 
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loss has been quite heavy, and is largely attributable 
to the long severe winter—the bees being unable to 
take sufficient flights, so they becuine uneasy and 
diseased. I know mine did not die of starvation, 
for they had an abundance of good stores. In pur- 


suance of the above facts, is there any preventive, | 


except emigration to some fairer clime? 
MARCIA A, DOUGLAS. 
Shoreham, Vt., Muy 28, 1887. 
My good friend, circumstances have much 
to do in deciding the best way to stock your 


hives again with bees. If new swarms can | 
be purchased cheaply near you, that will be, | 


perhaps, the simplest way ; and if you wish 
to have the Italians, purchase some Italian 


queens and then divide each swarm into | 
three or four parts, giving to the queenless | 
parts one of your Italian queens. If you. 


have to send to a distance to buy the bees, 


one pound of bees, with a queen put in dur- | 
ing the month of June, will usually make a | 





good colony by fall. 


 Hems ox Gray 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 


A CARPENTER DRONE-BER, 


SEND you by to-day’s mail one drone carpen- | 


ter bee. I caught him while he was looking for 
( amate. The blossoms are out here, and now 
is the time they are mating. If he is alive 


Py) 


when you receive him, you can handle him | 
without fear of a sting. If the drone carpenter | 


bee survives the winter, why will not the drone 
buinble-bee? G. J. FLUANSBURGH. 
So. Bethlehem, N. Y., May 16, 1887. 
We sent the letter to Prof. Cook, and he 
replies as below: 


The bee is in truth the drone carpenter bee, or | 


Xylocapa Viryinica. That it should be around at 


this season, and should mate now, does indced | 


seem strange, and contrary to the habits and econ- 
omy of its near congeners. It is true, however, 
that these bees are very different from other species 
of Apidve. They bore into solid wood (see Manu- 


a', page 28), and thus makea nest, where they are | 
measurably well protected. Thus there would | 
not seem to be the same necessity for them to come | 
late in the scason. They also hibernate, and so | 


their living over the winter would not involve 
such consumption of food as would that of the hon- 
ey-bee. The whole subject necds investigating. 
A. J. COOK. 
Agricultural College, Mich., May 23, 1887. 


PUTTING FOUNDATION IN SECTIONS. 





I tuke my one-piece sections and rip through the | 
center with my buzz-saw what is to be the top when | 


folded, ripping five or six at one time; then when 


folding I fold and fasten in place one-half of the slit 


top, and, after pinching the fdn. to this piece, I fold 


the other half down, which secures it so no bee can | 
pull it down unless they bite it off. Ican put in the | 


fdn., when lam folding the sections, about as fast 
as Lean fold them without, I have tried this way 
for two or three years, and do not find that it weak- 
ens them much. J. L. HYDE. 
Pomfret Landing, Ct., May 31, 1887. 
Your plan of putting foundation into sec- 
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| tions will work nicely, and, if I am correct, 
| has been used by various ones. ‘The same 
| plan is oy oe pe by our English friends for 
| fastening full sheets of foundation in the 
| top-bar of brood-frames. There are one or 
two objections, however, which I would urge 
| against this method. In the first place, it is 
not every one who has a buzz-saw. In the 
second place, it mutilates, not to say disfig- 
/ ures, the section. In the third place, I hard- 
ly think it is as good a plan as the methed of 
fastening foundation to the top of the see- 
tion by compression. ‘This is » eae with the 
foundation fasteners advertised for the pur- 
pose, any one of which will fasten the foun- 
| dation neatly, quickly, and securely into the 
section, without the necessity of grooving 
the under part of the section, or sawing into 
It. 


THE NEW JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT, 

On the 18th of March you sent me a 5-cent packet 
of Japancse buckwheat. About the 15th of April I 
planted one-half the seed (1 gave the other half toa 
| brother bee keeper) in a piece of ground, about 

3x7 yards, in drills 15 inches apart. When 6 inches 
| high Lgwave ita hoeing. Itis now waving and bow- 
ing to the earth with maturing grain. This new 
grain lexpect to return tothe carth in about two 
weeks aus «a second crop. I think this variety of 
buckwheat will do well here in the South, as it 
| seems to thrive here right along in dry weather—a 
thing silverhull fails to do. This latter neither 
produces grain nor nectar in time cf drought. 

Whitney, Ala. A. P. STAIR. 

Friend 8., your postal card upset me en- 
tirely. Here I have been buying this buck- 
wheat in ten-bushel lots ata time, and pay- 
/ing encrmous prices for it, when I might 

just as well have had acrop maturing in 

ample time to sow again this season as well 
as not. It just makes me ashamed of my- 
i self to think of it. Here I have green- 
houses, hot-beds, cold-frames, nice ground, 
| and every arrangement to forward the crop, 
and it uever once entered my head that I 
could raise two crops in a season and then 
| seatter the seed ever so much faster and 
| ever so much more cheaply than I am now 
doing it. There is no use in crying over 
spilled milk. Our seed shall go into the 
ground at once, and we shall have a big 
crop for next year,even if we don’t do any 
| thing move. have understood there was 
| difficulty in getting buckwheat to fillout the 
| heads properly during the hottest summer 
| weather; but I think good cultivation would 


| give a pretty fair crop, any way. While I 
| write, we have silverhull that sowed itself, 
now in bloom, and it might just as well 
have been the Japanese. 








| HOW AN A B C SCHOLAR, AFTER TRANSFERRING, 
WAS REMINDED OF P. BENSON. 
| Lhadacolony of bybridsin an old-fashioned box 
}gum. 1 bought two Simplicity hives of friend 
| Jenkins, at Wetumpka, and one fine untested queen. 
| | began the operation about 4 o'clock in the after- 
| noon, and completed the job about 9 o'clock. When 
| | got through | resembled P. Benson’s picture in 
| May Ist GLEANINGS. My face was swollen out of 
shape; I got stung all over—face, hands, arms, 
legs, and on my back. | got them all in the new 
hive, and then came the job of dividing. I resorted 
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to my A B C book for instruction, and then pro-' as fast as it is carried in. Ican not fora 
eceded. I divided them all nicely, and introduced | moment believe they had struck on a plan 
my new queen. I kept her caged about 36 hours, of storing water in winter .to last all sum- 
and released her. She was received nicely, but, lo! mer; for even if they had sufficient ingenu- 
in about five days, to my great astonishment I ity, the water would very soon evaporate 
found them all clustered ou a peach-tree. On ex- and be gone, unless it were capped in the 
amination I found that the old colony had robbed , Way that honey is capped. 

them of all stores, and they were compelled to 


hunta new loiging. Lhive 1 them in the same hive, | My b migemerngee pee amine > ink: t di 
i x 4 s ‘ y - 
andam feeding them regularly. The old colony is | 7 POOR S 1“ S50 WEFe HOVSL LUC KIer COE 


doing as finely as I ever saw. I put them on | tion. They have lots of brood, and are strong in 
foundation, and in four days they had a full set of | bees. Tho drones have flown since May Ist. I nev- 
as nice white pretty comb as I ever looked at. | er saw drones so early in the season. With me the 
There were 9 queen-cells built in the old hive when Italians are the most profitable bees. They work 
I took the old comb out. I put them back in the earliest in the morning, and quit the latest at 
frames. B. G. Lurrrew. night. They “hold the fort’ against robber bees, 
Luttre!l, Ala., May 16, 1887. and they are moth-proof. I had a colony reduced 
= toa mere handful. They guarded the entrance bet- 

ter against robbers than a whole swarm of blacks. 
Douglas, O. FRED LEININGER. - 


CATCHING THE QUEEN IN A PEET CAGE. 
Iwas reading in the A B C book to-night how a A ee 
you catch and cage your queens. You say, pick Your ex erience, friend L., seems to be 
them up with the thumb and fore-finger. Well, the general verdict in regard to the justly 
now, I will give my way. I remove the comb that | praised Italians. ea 
contains the queen that I want to cage, then set it A FRIENDLY LETTER. 
down where it is handy to get at. The cut where | feel as if I were somewhat acquainted with you, 
Ernest is introducing a queen with a Peet cage re- | having read your A BC so much. Two or three 
minds me of it. With the smoker I drive most of | years ago a friend of mine “went into bees” and 
the bees away from around the queen, then with | had your book. I had no bees, nor did I expect to 
the slide partly drawn I set it gently over her. | have then, though I wished to; but I borrowed the 
She leaves the combs and goes on the sercen wire, | hook, and read it with a great deal of interest. Last 
and also the few bees around her. Generally I get | year I bought my friend’s bees and the book. My 
enough bees in that way to send with her; then qaughter was reading it the other day, and she re- 
gently push in the slide, and queen and bees are | marked, “If ever I go traveling, I am going to see 
caged withouttouching a bee with your finger. A. I. Root.” My Ernest, 14 years old, is very much 
MY REPORT FOR 1°86 AND ‘87. interested in your account of your 14-year-old Er- 
In the spring of 1886 I commenced with 13 stocks, | nest hiving the bees. Now be is married, as I see in 
and increased to 37. I bought two and lost one | the A. B.J. I also saw his name as president of a 
queenless one, so J had 38 to commence this spring | pee-convention. Blue Eyes is a big girl now — may 
with. They gave me 500 Ibs. of honey, 400 Ibs. of | pe grown. Mrs. M. E. Brown. 
comb, and 100 lbs. of extracted. I winteredinchaff| Athens, Clarke Co., Ga., April 14, 1887. 
hives. I have built a bee-cellar to winter my in- 
crease in. W. D. SoPER. HONEY SEASON ENDED IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Jackson, Mich., June 3, 1887. I have had some trouble by bees dest »ying cells 
given them, and Mr. Doolittle has done us a favor 
DO BEES STORE WATER IN COMBS FOR WINTER USE? | in devising ‘‘ queen-cell protectors,’ and you have 
About two weeks ago we took a colony of hybrids | also added another favor, in my humble opinion, 
out of atree. They had two large combs filled with | in manufacturing them so neatly. Our honey sea- 
water. There must have been a gallon and a half of | son closes with the end of May; in fact, the most of 
water in the two combs. I suppose they stored the | it is over now. It has been a good honey year, de- 
water in the winter time, while it was handy, as the | spite the dry weather we have had until a week 
nearest water in the summer time is about one mile | ago, and the bigh winds through the whole of April 
away. Bees haven’t done very well this season. So | and the first week in May. My hives are ail full of 
far it has been too wet. My first swarm came out | nice honey, but I could have doubled the quantity 
the first of March. I took 30 lbs. of manzanita hon- | if 1 eould only have given them attention; but I 
ey from a colony of Italians the 15th of March, and | have been unable to do so, in consequence of sick- 
to-day I was looking at it and found every pound of | ness. My colonies will average about 50 Ibs. of sur- 
itcandied. My black bees get about enough from | plus. For ten days we have had some of the most 
manzanita to live on, while the Italians are storing | beautiful weather possible anywhere in the world, 
it by the pound. S.L. WATKINS. | which is saying a good deal, but not too much. 
Placerville, Cal., May 22, 1887. J. W. Hupson, M. D. 
Friend W., if it were not for the fact that| Maysville, S. C., May 16, 1887. 
you do not have rain in May in California, I seoererte 
should say the water you found in those A LETTER FROM NEW ZEALAND; FOUL BROOD 
combs was surely rain water that had got in ishing ee 
by some means; but even this explanation Ihave not done much with the bees yet. Last 
would be a little improbable, for it is quite | Summer they had the swarming fever, and my 
a difficult feat, as many of the friends may | spare time was taken up in making single Lang- 
have discovered, to get water into the cells | stroth hives. They have not donc yet, although we 
of acomb. I know that bees carry water in | are within two months of midwinter. There was a 
large quantities, but I have never been able | small swarm yesterday. We are having splendid 
to find more than a few cells full at a time | weather. Few places in the world can equal our 
in 2 bee-hive. They seem to use it up about | climate. I increased from 6 colonies to 40. 1 took 
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only about 2)0 lbs. of honey. Next summer I hope 
to make something out of them, although the price 
of honey is very low—from 8 to 12 cts. per lb. We 
shall have to find a market in England. There isa 
large quantity of honey taken out of bollow trees 
in the forests. One consolation with us is, that the 
bees winter on their summer stands. I should like, 
though, if I had the time and means to put the 
hives in rows and put up aroof and board up the 
back. We are kept pretty busy with our cheese 
and butter farming, so I can not give that attention 
to bees I should like. Iam sorry to hear you have 
had foul brood in your apiary. I bepe by this time 
you have got rid of it. We are not free from it in 
_ this country. A neighbor, 8 miles off, has it among 
his bees very badly. CHARLES Davy. 
Waugachu, Wauganni, N. Z., Apr. 18, 1887. 





A LETTER FROM QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA. 

The price of honey has gone down half this last 
eighteen months, with no sign of rising any more. 
The price now by the bulk is 2 pence, or 4 cents. The 
business is going ahead so fast that many are start- 
inginit. Ihave made a solar wax-extractor after 
J. A. Green’s pattern. It works well. I read, some 
time ago, in GLEANINGS, about some stingless bees. 
We have two sorts here, of no value as honey-pro- 
ducers; but I have taken as much as 3 quarts from 
anest. All their comb is made of propolis, except 
the brood-nest. The brood is in its own cocoon, 
with no outer covering. S. W. Morrison, M. D., on 
page 15, Jan. 1, 1886, refers to a so-called discovery 
of a new use for honey, made by Dr. Comi, of Rome. 
In Book I. of ‘‘ The Wars of the Jews,’’ Chapter IX., 
by Flavius Josephus, written in the first century, he 
speaks of Aristobulus being preserved above ground 
in honey. 

1 think the worst thing we have to deal with here 
is excessive swarming. Mrs. Chaddovx is put out 
with it in America. In Queensland they swarm 
from the first of September till the end of March, 
with very little honey after the middle of November. 

I agree with Mr. Hutchinson on giving our new 
swarms starters only, as I tried it this season, and 
shall never give full sheets or combs any more. 

ARTHUR BENSLEY. 

Rosewood Gate, Qu., Aus., March 28, 1887. 


A VISIT TO A BEE-KEEPER. 

I was recently across the country some miles to 
visit a bee-keeper by the name of Johnson. He has 
about 200 colonies. He winters them in a cellar 
made especially for his bees. Among other ingen- 
ious devices he has a smoker. It is simply enor- 
mous—more than four times as large as mine, and 
of a peculiar construction, based upon a principle 
which seems to me to be good. He says it will not 
go out ina whole day, and is always ready for “ biz’ 
or buzz. Two years ago he threw away separators 
and burned over a thousand old-style sections. He 
has an odd section, 4%45xX1%, with open sides, or 
bee-spaces, all around. He says that these open- 
side sections are just as good in every way «as the 
separator; and that, out of 8000 lbs. last season, he 
did not have fifty sections but that were first class. 
He makes his own foundation, and during the win- 
ter he makes his own hives He also crates wil of 
his sections, and has them ready by spring. His 
hives are all covered with clapboards nailed to nar- 
row strips. Hc says this is better than dense shade. 
His crates are old style, and hold 3) sections, and 
constitute a part of the hiye, He has a shop, tool- 








house, and other buildings, to store away all of his 

traps; yes, and a honey-house, and racks on which 

to hang his frames of comb. J. W.C. GRAY. 
Monticello, Ill., May 30, 1887. 


PUTTING GLASS 1N FRONT OF THE ENTRANCE TO 
STOP ROBBING. 

I bought a colony of hybrids the first of May. 
They have worked well. May 30th I found that the 
neighboring bees were robbing mine. I threw a 
wet sheet over the hive, then consulted GLEANINGS 
that a neighbor had Ient me. I followed the sug- 
gestion of putting a pane of glass before the en- 
trance. They seem very quiet now. I do not know 
how long to leave the glass on. It seems to worry 
the bees. I think ] shall enjoy taking care of my 
bees when I understand better how to do it. 

Mrs. G. N. HARMON. 

Lawrenceville, N. Y., June 1, 1887. 

Glass, in some respects, works very nicely; 
but one objection to it is, that it is apt to 
worry the inmates of the hive as well as the 
robbers. It should not be left before the 
entrance more than an hour or so. <A better 
way is to contract the entrance so that not 
more than one or two bees can get out at a 
time. If you have a bee-tent, and they are 
robbing badly, place the tent over the robbed 
colony. 





THE BEE-KEEPER’'S HAT. 

The bee-keeper’s hat came to hand in good shape. 
It is a novel proceeding, to get a full-grown hat out 
of an envelope that cost only two cents for carriage. 
limproved mine by making a band of light zine 
and attaching four small wires, which adds nothing 
perceptible to the weight, but holds the crown tight 
like a miniature tent. A. A. PARSONS. 

Avon, Ind., May 3), 1837. 

Yes, it is a little strange that we can geta 
full-grown hat into a small envelope. In or- 
der that our readers may get the full force 
of friend P.’s remarks, | will say that the 
brim is four inches wide, and the whole hat 
fifteen in diameter. By a sort of sleight-of- 
hand movement it is folded so that it can 
be gotten into an envelope. It is slipped 
snugly into one not so very much larger 
than the common size used in correspond- 
ence. When the envelope is received, open 
and proceed to draw out the hat, and when 
about two-thirds of the way, you will be 
surprised to see it flop into shape. It is 
true, its weight is insignificant; and as a 
hat for holding out a bee-veil, I can searcely 
imagine any thing more perfect. 

FULY. SHEETS OF FOUNDATION VS. STARTERS. 

Will you kindly state, through your valuable pa- 
per, what are the reasons for using full sheets of 
foundation in the brood-nest, instead of starters 
only? A BEGINNER. 

Ohio, Ill , May 31, 1887. 

By the use of full sheets of foundation in 
the brood-nest we can secure perfect combs 
and we can also oblige the bees to build all 
worker comb or all drone comb, as circum- 
stances in either case may demand. By the 
non or limited use of foundation in the 
brood-nest, you are subject more or less to 
the season and the inclination of the bees. 
As arule, without full sheets of foundation 
we can not secure nice, perfect, well-filled 
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combs. Combs built by the bees are, many | wintering, however, I should suppose your 
of them. imperfect, sometimes built on one | 
side of the comb-guide, sometimes bulging | 


clear out on one side, many times a good 
deal of drone comb when we want only 
worker comb. Where one desires to run for 
extracted honey, full sheets of foundation 


are a great saving. As a general rule, a be- | 
ginner can not well dispense with full sheets | In. ) 
said on this matter. 


of foundation; but I believe that one who 
has read W. Z. Hutchinson’s book, experi- 
menting carefully on asmall scale at first, 
will be able to dispense with full sheets of 
foundation in the brood-nest, to considera- 
ble advantage, providing he is running for 
comb honey. 


BEES DYING AT THE ENTRANCE. 

One hive of my bees died at the entrance in the 
same manner as some one reported their bees do- 
ing some time ago, and [ think you said that they 
were poisoned. Almost any time of day you ean 
see, on the entrance board, bees dying, shaking 


first, then before they die they behave as if some | 


other bee had stung them. I thought at first that 
some one had been poisoning canker-worms with 
Paris green when the apple-trees were in bloom, 
but they behave the same now after the blossoms 
have gone. If they are not poisoned, and I think 





they are not, what is it? Can it be because they | 


ean not get water or salt enough? or do they 


ever getting water out of the mud where we throw , ] J i 
| torious for his evil deeds as Mr. Langstroth 


the slops? J. L. Hype. 

Pomfret “Vanding, Conn., May 30, 1887. 

From your description of the way the bees 
act. dying at the entrances, | am strongly 
inclined to think you have what is called 
the ‘‘nameless”’ bee-disease. The symp- 
toms area sort of quivering and twitching 
motion, The abdomen is swollen, and the 
bee looks decidedly as if he were really sick. 
They will crawl out at the entrance and 
creep into the grass, as if desirous of the 
greatest good to the greatest number by rid- 
ding the colony of their miserable presence. 
If you pinch the abdomen of the affected 
bee, a brownish substance will burst forth. 
This peculiar disease affects the bees alike 
in warm and in cold weather. The cure is, 
to destroy the queen and give the colony a 
new one. This treatment has scarcely ever 
failed. You suggest that your bees may 
have been poisoned. Asarule, I think it 
is always best to account for troubles of this 
nature from other sources. 

WHAT AILS THAT COLONY? 

My bees seem to have a strange way of doing bus- 
iness. They will swarm out, and almost invariably 
pitch for another hive. Whatisthe cause? They 
have plenty of honey. I have had 25 swarms up to 
date, and will begin extracting in a few days. I 
have already taken some comb honey. 1 never lost 
a colony in winterjng, and never fed five pounds of 
sugar. J. H. BURRAGE. 

China Grove, N. C., May 6, 1887. 

Friend B., it is hard to see why your bees 
swarm out as you describe, more than that 
it isasoit of mania that sometimes gets 
possession of apiaries in the spring. It usu- 
ally takes place when there are a good many 
weak colonies. If you never had any loss jn 





colonies were strong. Probably the first 
swarm of the season went through with the 
maneuver you describe, and the rest follow- 
ed suit, like a flock of sheep. I do not know 
that it has ever been explained, why aswarm 
of bees is quite sure to cluster in the same 
spot one that came out the day before did. 
In our back volumes a good deal has been 


SLANDEROUS STATEMENTS IN REGARD TO THE 
REV. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

Was there ever any patent on the Langstroth 
hive? If so, who was the patentee? Some parties 
say it was patented about 1866, by Gould, or a name 
similar to that. It always ran in my mind that Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth was the inventor of that hive. 
Will you please give a full statement of this? These 
parties claim that Rev. Mr. Langstroth was a swin- 
dler, and was intruding on Mr. Gould's rights. This 
fellow says he has a book of this man’s writings, 
and will show it tome. If this is truth, I was badly 
deceived. C. F. UHL. 

Millersburg, O., May 23, 1887. 

Why, friend Uhl, the whole matter is ut- 
terly ridiculous. Mr. Langstroth is better 
known in regard to bee culture than perhaps 
any other one man in the world ; and who- 
ever knows any thing about him knows him 
to be one of the kindest, fairest, and most 


get too much salt or potash, as some bees are for honorable nen who have ever blessed this 


fair earth. The man Gould has been as no- 


| has been for his good ones. We have pub- 


‘lished this Gould as a swindler and scoun- 





drel almost ever since GLEANINGS had an 
existence. He was formerly connected with 
what they called the ** Common-sense ” bee- 
hive. Such men are not worth listening to. 


WHY DOES HONEY SUGAR IN EARLY SUMMER? 

Can you tell why honey sometimes sugars at this 
season of the year? Itis really hard to tell when it 
begins to sugar; but when once begun it seems 
that every cell that has honey in it is more or less 
affected, and wili not extract. The honey does not 
seem to sugar as in the winter, but is more like 
mush-sugar. TI bave had it sugar once or twice in 
spring since I have been keeping bees. What isthe 
best way to work it? Have you had any experience 
with it? The weather is dry and warm. I think 
the atmosphere in some way influences it. 

Cornaea, 8. C., May 24, 1887. J. D. FOOSHE. 

Friend F., this matter of the granulation 
of honey in the combs so as to resemble su- 
gar is something hard to explain. A good 
deal has been written on it, but it seems it 
is honey from some particular source that 
behaves itself in this manner. I do not 
know that there is any remedy but to get rid 
of it as best we can. 


SCREEN-DOORS FOR HONEY-HOUSES; WINTER 
LOSSES. 

On p. 384 is a screen-door illustrated. My advice 
is (and I know whereof I speak), not to have any 
screen-door, but have a screen-window on the oppo- 
site side of the honey-house from the door, with ex- 
it-tubes in for the few bees, which are carried in on 
the combs for extracting, to escape. I have had 
the screen-door covered with robbers when I had ta 
open it to enter the house; but after changing the 
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screen to the back side of the house, I had no trou- 
ble in opening the door, as the bees go to the side, 
where they come out to get a second load. This is 
safe advice, but you had better follow the advice of 
somebody else about wintering, for I undertook to 
control the temperature of my cellar with stoves 
and fire. Out of 225 hives I now have 25 queens with 
a handful of bees each, left. 

We have met with a great loss in the death of our 
little boy, nine months old, after five weeks of sick- 
ness. The little fellow had just learned to say “ pa- 
pa’ and “mamma,” and was the pet of father, 
mother, brother and sister, and, in fact, the whole 
household of the Windham Hotel. I hope his death 
will prove to be a strong cord to draw us nearer to 
the place where we trust he is now, enjoying more 
than earth could have given him. O. R. CoE. 

Windham, N. Y., May 20, 1837. 

Friend C., you have our sympathy in your 
reat affliction ; but we rejoice to know your 
opes are anchored on the solid Rock.— 

Your testimony in regard to warming up 
cellars by artificial heat is truly a pretty 
strong one against it. 


DOES HONEY FROM HONEY-DEW IMPROVE BY AGE? 

Some time last vear a friend gave me a 10 1b. can 
of honey, gathered from honey-dew the year pre- 
vious. He called it * bug-juice,” and said I could 
feed it to the bees. It had the color and taste of 
honey from honey-dew. This honey was kept dur- 
ing the winter in a cool dry cellar, and candied. In 
April I reduced it for bee-feed, and on opening the 
can I was surprised to see it look so nice. I put 
some of it on the table on the sly, with a good arti- 
cle of white-clover honey, requesting the family 
and boarders to give their opinion on the two arti- 
cles. They were equally divided, one-half prefer- 
ring the “ bug-juice.’’ To the party that gave me 
the honey, I sent a3-qt. Mason jar of it, as some- 
thing new, and they pronounced it excellent. 

Bloomington, IIl., May 27, 1887. J. L. WoLcorrT. 

I have never heard that honey-dew honey 
improved in the way you mention, friend 
W., and I hardly see how it could happen, 
unless the honey was in an open vessel, so 
the water could evaporate, and make it 
of heavier body. I am, however, aware of 
this : That very poor honey will granulate ; 
but if you then slowly drain the Rquid por- 
tion from the granulated part, and aftter- 
ward melt the comparatively dry residue, 
you will have a very much superior article 
of honey. The item following illustrates 
this very fact of which I have been speaking: 

SOUR HONEY IMPROVING. 

I wrote you some time since in regard toa lot of 
honey, received of Westcott & Hall. Well, the 
honey was badly soured; but since the weather is 
cooler, it bas granulated, and after skimming off 
the thin soured portion on top, the lower portion is 
very good clover honey. Now, Mr. Root, Iam bet- 
ter pleased than I was; but I do not wonder that 
extracted honey is cheap when such sour, thin stuff 
as this is put on the market, and offered for 8, Je to 
people who think all honey on the market is 
“made” honey (I did not question the purity of the 
honey). I thought 1 owed Messrs. W. & H. this ox- 
planation to you. It may be this is an average lot 
of honey on the St. Louis market; if so, the won- 
der is that it sells at all. 8. S. LAwina. 

Henderson, Mo., Nov. 22, 1886, 
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Every boy or girl,under 15 years of age, who writes a let- 
ter for this department, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, will receive 
one of David Cook’s excellent five-cent Sunday-schoo! books. 
Many of these books contain the same matter that you find in 
Sunday-school books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have 
had one or more books, give us the names that we may not 
send the same twice. We have now in stock six different 
books, as follows; viz.: Sheer Off, Silver Keys, The Giant-Kill- 
er; or, The Roby Family, Rescued from Egypt, Pilgrim’s 
Progress,and Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. We have also Our 
Homes, Part L., and Our Homes, Part II. Besides the above 
books, you may have a photograph of our old house apiary, 
and a photograph of our own apiary, both taken a great many 
years ago. Inthe former is a picture of Novice, Blne Eyes, 
and Caddy, and a glimpse of Ernest. We have also some pret 
ty little colored pictures of birds, fruits, flowers, etc., suitable 
for framing. ou can have your choice of any one of the 
above pictures or books for every letter that gives us some 
valuable piece of information. 





CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 


JIMMY AND SAM INVESTIGATING. 


HE reader will remember that we left 
y Jimmy and Sam in the back yard 
8, discussing how they could find out 
who had been stoning their windmill 
the night previous. They immediate- 

ly set towork to repair the damages, as the 
esired to get it done before the school-bell 
rang for the morning. They gathered to- 
ether the portions of the mill that had been 
roken off. With hammer and wire nails 
they soon had the windmill reconstructed, 
and even the boys themselves were surpris- 
ed to see how quickly they made the repairs. 

* After all,’ said Sam, **the damage is 
not so great as we had at first supposed, is it, 
Jimmy?” 

“No,” said the iatter; ‘‘and I don’t be- 
lieve that anybody would ever know that 
any thing had ever happened to the thing.” 
They then hastened to school, for they had 
not a minute to spare. At recess they no- 
ticed that Jake seemed more sullen and ret- 
icent than usual. Heretofore he had been 
accustomed to mingle with the boys in their 
general talk, but to-day he and two or three 
of his companions were off by themselves. 
Jimmy and Sam immediately found Frank, 
a boon companion of theirs, and one to 
whom they intended to communicate the 
facts. As the three boys stepped to one 
side, Frank exclaimed at once, ‘* You have 
struck upon the identical fellow.” 

‘* Hush!” said Jimmy; ‘‘don’t talk so 
loud ; we want to keep kind o’ still like, and 
not let the rest of the fellows know that any 
thing unusual is up.” 

**That’s so,’ said Frank. ‘* Come, let’s 
us three walk down the street a piece, and I 
will tell what Jake did for me last night—at 
5. i L feel pretty sure it was Jake who did 


‘* Why, have you been building a wind- 
mill?” said Sam. 

*“* Oh, no!” replied the other; ‘“‘ but I hada 
mighty nice patch of watermelons in my 
back yard. I planted them and tended 
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them all myself, and I'll bet a dollar that 
you couldn’t find a better patch than these 
anywhere. Well, they were just grow- 


ing nice,” continued Frank, as the other’ 


boys started on, listening in silence. “I 
also had a patch of mushmelons right near 
by. I watched them day by day. Three or 
four days ago I was looking at the patch, 
and I found one t big melon that I said 
to myself would be ripe in a little while, for 
I had been thumping it every once in a little 
while, to see whether it was fit to pull. 
Well, this morning, when I went out to pick 
it, the melon was gone. Then there were 
two or three of my mushmelons that were 
not ripe yet, and these were likewise miss- 
ing. Then the scamp, whoever he was, not 
contented with that, hac gone and plugged 
half the other melons. Of course, they 
were not ripe, and now they will rot on my 
hands. I tell you, 1 teas mad. My mouth 
was all ready for a good watermelon, and I 
knew it would be nice, crisp, and cool.” 

** So you think it was Jake, do you?” said 
Sam. 

* That is just what I think,” said Frank. 
‘“It was either Jake or one of his old 
chums.” 

‘**What makes you think it was Jake?” 
said Jimmy. 

* Why, the other day I saw bim looking 
over on that patch.” 

‘What are you going to do about it, any- 
how?” said Sam. 

**T will tell you,” said Frank, looking all 
around cautiously, to see if anybody was 
Within hearing; ‘‘ you know Jake lives 
neighbor to me. Well, he and the rest of 
his click are going to have a rooster-fight in 
his barn to-night after school. I got an ink- 
ling from one of the boys, who told me about 
it. I will manage to get home somehow 
from school before any one else, and then I 
will secrete myself somewhere around the 
barn, so I ean see all that is golng on, and 
hear what Jake and his click have to say 
about their rampage last night. They must 
have been on a regular tear, for I have 
heard enough to satisfy me; and when I 
have a nice opportunity to slip away, I will 
meet you two boys at your workshop, and 
report.”’ 

‘Won't that be fun?” said the two boys. 
“We will know for sure to-night, won't 
we?” 

At this juncture the school-bell rang; and 
as the boys were at a considerable distance 


‘from school they had to run in order to get 


there in time. After school was out, 
Frank gave a knowing wink to Sam and Jim- 
my, and then proceeded around by the back 
way. When out of sight of the school- 
children, he started off on an easy run. He 
soon got down to Jake's father’s barn, and 
hastily slipped himself down between the 
hay and the side of one of the stables. Aft- 
er working and twisting he finally got him- 
self so that his eyes were just on a level 
with acrack. Ile discovered the two coops 
with the game roosters in, and with which 
Jake and his companions were going to have 
their cruel sport. He did not have to wait 
long before he heard swearing and coarse 





talk. Jake led the way. ‘ Come on, boys!” 
said he; ‘‘ see what I’ve got here.” 

Frank, in his hidden retreat, immediately 
recognized some of his own property, but he 
kept quiet. 

** My! where did you get that melon?” re- 
marked one of Jake’s companions. 

“Hush! don’t talk so loud; don’t you 
know nothin’?”’ 

“My! that’s a fine one,” continued his 
companion; ‘“‘ say! where did ye get it?” 

** Why, last night me and Jack stole over 
to Frank’s back yard, and we just very nat- 
urally laid hands on these things. Don’t 
you ever tell, now.”’ 

‘No, I won’t if you give mea good big 
slice out of it.” 

** Now, if you will keep quiet,” Jake con- 
tinued, “I will tell you something else. 
After I got these melons last night I 
thought it would be mighty nice to take the 
conceit out of Jimmy and Sam; so about 
ten o'clock last night I went to Mr. Green’s. 
On my way I picked up by the creek some 
pretty good-sized stones—some as big as 
your fist. These I hurled with all my might 
at the windmill, and if “I didn’t make 
things rattle! I expected the boys would be 
awful mad this morning, but for some rea- 
son or nuther nothin’ seems to have hap- 
pened.” 

Jake’s companions munched away at the 
melon, and complimented him on his bold- 
ness. After the crowd had finished eating 

heir stolen fruit they commenced their cru- 

el fun of rcoster-fighting, and took out some 
old dirty pipes and proceeded to smoke. 
This was not at all pleasant for Frank, 
brought up, as he had been, unaccustomed 
to such doings; and just as soon as a favor- 
able opportunity presented he slipped up on 
to the haymow and jumped out of the door 
on the opposite side of the barn, and got 
home without any one knowing that his 
eyes and ears had taken in the situation. 
After supper that evening he hurried up 
to the bee-hive factory, where he found the 
two proprietors anxiously waiting. Frank 
then related the whole conversation which 
he heard in his hiding-place. 

‘*T just knew it was Jake,” said Jimmy, 
after Frank had finished his story; ** but 
now we know for sure. I tell you, I will 
give it to Jake to-morrow; if he doesn’t go 
home with some black eyes, [am mistak- 
en.’’ 

* Yes,’ said Sam; * and if his crowd back 
him up, we two will set in ”’ 

** Well, well, well,” said Mr. Green, as his 
head popped up suddenly from the barn 
stairway into the workshop ; *‘ are you hav- 
ing » council of war?” 

To tell the truth, the boys would rather 
have seen some one else at just this mo- 
ment. The latter, having now and then 
caught a word sufficient to make him bhe- 
lieve something was brewing, had cau- 
tiously slipped up the stairway and heard 
the boys’ conversation. 

‘* Now, boys,” said Mr. Green, “I fully 
understand your situation. I have seen a 
great deal more of the world than any of 

ou. Lunderstand that you are going to 
lave revenge on the one who has been giy- 
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ing vent to his spite in the way he did last 
night. If I were you I would let this mat- 
ter drop. If you now take revenge upon 
Jake, there will not only be one set of bad 
boys, but fro sets of bad boys.” 

** Well,” said Frank, ‘*‘ Jimmy and Sam 
have fixed the windmill as good as it ever 
was; but how about my melons? Am I go- 
ing to let Jake and his crowd repeat the 
same operation again, and let them think I 
don’t know who did it?” 

* Your situation isa little peculiar, that 
is so. Well, 1 don’t know but that you 
ought to tell him that you know that he 
stole those melons. Give him just enough 
facts to convince him that you know all 
about it, and he will think that one of the 
boys told on him. You can then advise him 
not to repeat it, or you will be obliged to do 
something besides merely notifying him. 
One thing more,” continued Mr. Green. 
‘*-T see you have been fostering a desire 
for revenge ; and as a means to this end you 
are going to employ the method used by bad 
boys—that is, give blow for blow. Boys, 
there is nothing noble or manly about fight- 
ing; there is nothing in it that commands 
the praise or admiration of the better class 
of society. I hope, therefore, that, so far as 
possible, you will try to get that noble re- 
venge upon your enemy.” 

‘* What do you mean by ‘ noble revenge *?”’ 
said Jimmy. 

**T mean, do good to them that hate you,” 
said Mr. Green. 

Frank,and Sam were ready to admit that 
Mr. G. was right: but Jimmy declared that 
it Would make him ‘feel real good to black 
Jake’s eye;”’ but still, he agreed to do noth- 
ing very serious, providing Jake would let 
him alone. 

To be continued July 15. 
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‘*A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he’ll prentit.’’ 








THE TRUMPET FLOWER. 

My pa had 61 colonies last fall, but lost 3 in win- 
tering. He intends to start another apiary this 
spring, and my sister Katie, age 18, isto take care 
of them. We live close to town, and can sell all- the 
honey that we can raise. Pa will sow 1% bushels of 
alsike clover this spring. Do you know that the 
trumpet flower yields honey? We havea vine, or 
bush, in our yard; and last summer, when it was in 
bloom, we could shake half a teaspoonful of honey 
out of a single flower. It is easy to raise, very 
pretty, and blooms a long time. 

JENNIE REPLOGLE. 

Centerville, Appanoose Co., Ia. 

You say the trumpet flower had half a 
teaspoonful in each blossom, but you don’t 
say whether the bees were able to get it or 
not—how is it, my friend? Of course, they 
would have to take quite a number of trips 
to and from the hive to carry half a tea- 
spoonful of honey. The trumpet flower has 
been mentioned as a honey-plant in our 
back numbers. 











FIETY YOUNG QUEENS KILLED. 

I have two hives, all my own; but I had bad luck 
withthem. My pretty queen got killed when papa 
united them. Another young queen hatched which 
killed 5) queens that must have hatched with her. 
[found them in front of the hive, dead. The colony 
is doing very well now, and papa has very fine bees. 

Atlanta, Ga. Mary HANBURY. 

Your statement is quite an astonishing 
one, friend Mary. I have known a great 
many young queens to hatch out and be 
killed by a royal sister, but I do not think I 
ever knew as many as fifty from one hive. 


PAINTING HIVES DARK, 

I have one swarm of bees. Last suinmer it was 
so warm that the honey melted; and when it began 
to melt, the bees began to run outof the hive. It 
was like so much molasses and wheat all mixed up. 
I should like to come and see Mr. Root’s bee-yard. 
More than that, I should like to see how be has his 
bees arranged. WILLIE CARL. 

Roaring Branch, Pa. 

| fear, friend Willie, your hives must be 
painted some dark color, and left in the sun. 
A hive that is painted white will never, so 
far as my experience goes, melt down 
combs; that is. where the entrance is large 
enough, and unobstructed. If the bees get 
fastened in the hives in hot weather, they 
will create such a heat us to melt down the 
combs in any hive. Wiring the combs as 
we do, to keep them from being broken 
down, heljs them to stand a moderate de- 
gree of heat. 





A BOY'S EXPERIENCE IN HIVING SWARMS. 

I will tell you how I got my bees. My eldest 
brother came home one evening last summer, and 
told my pa there was aswarm of bees hanging ona 
fence, a mile away. It was too late that evening 
to go after them, but early the next morning we 
went there and found the bees. Before sunrise 
we had them at home and hived. Pa said I might 
havethem. They wintered well. Last summer I 
got 48 Ibs. of honey, which I sold. I got a little 
more per lb. than padid. My bees did not swarm 
last summer, and so I have only one swarm yet. 
It is a good one. Last summer I hived three 
swarms in one afternoon, all myself. They were 
large swarms. I get stung sometimes, but it does 
not swell on me. I guessIam too solid. Iam 11 
years old, and I weigh 120]lbs. We all like GLEAN- 
INGS very well. Pa had 62 swarms in the begin- 
ning of winter, and lost two so far. Iam bound to 
be a bee-keeper, if [can make it win. 


J. WARREN ROUTZON. 
Findlay, O., Mar. 21, 1887. 


SPEED IN PUTTING TOGETHER SECTIONS. 

I tried my hand at putting up sections the other 
day. The first hour I put up 306; thesecond hour, 
408. Lthink I did pretty well. The sections were 
those that pa got of you. ALFRED HIGBER. 

Elsie, Mich., May 26, 1887. 

If you will turn to p. 505, June 15, 1886. you 
will see that your record is slightly ahead of 
that of Pearl and Nettie Cranston, who pre- 
viously have had the best record. You 
folded 408 in 40 minutes, which would be 
64 in one minute. Nettie and Pearl each 
folded 500 in 75 minutes, which is just 6% 
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per minute. So far as I know, your record 
is ahead of any other in putting together 
the one-piece sections. Still, however, your 


record as compared with that of Pearl and | 
Nettie is so nearly equal that perhaps we | 
had better say they are practically the same. | 
Who can beat 408 per hour? To the first girl | 


or boy who can equal 500 in one hour ata 

stretch, we will send any thing that may be 

selected from the ten-cent counter. ‘Try 

again, friend Alfred. Perhaps in the third 

or fourth hour you may be able to win the 

present. Let us hear from you, little folks. 
BROTHER WALTER'S BEES. 

My eldest brother, Walter, who is 18 years old, 
has 70 hives of bees, part in Simplicity and Ameri- 
ean hives. He has two smokers, cne Clark's cold 
blast and the other a Quinby. He bas his bees in 
two apiaries, one at home and the other at Linn 
Grove, four miles off, where there are plenty of linn- 
trees. The bees are building queen-cells, and fixing 
toswarm. They are gathering lots of pollen from 
cottonwood, willow, dogwood, and sassafras. Bees 
commenced gathering pollen the 224 of January, 


from elm. Walter has traded his Novice honey-ex- | 
tractor for A. J. King’s, made to take any size of | 


frames. Honey sells at 10 cents per lb., and wax at 


7 cents. There are not many people who keep | 


bees around here. ROSALIE E, SOMERFORD. 

Navasota, Texas, March 11, 1887. 

WHAT BECAME OF P. BENSON AFTER TE SAWED OFF 
THAT LIMB? 

Papa has bees, and T help him some. Last week a 
swarm came out and setticd on a limb of a tall oak, 
near the top. Papa took a hoop off a nail-keg, sew- 
ed a sack around it, and fastened it toa long lath. 
He got un. er them on a limb, held it under the 
swarm, and rubbed it until the most of the bees fell 
into the sack, when he brought them down and 
hived them. Thomas has three calves. What do 
you think he has named them? P. Benson, Amos, 
and Huber. What became of P. Benson when he 
sawed the limb off between him and the tree? 

ELLIE C. SMYLIE, age &. 

Caseyville, Miss., May, 1887. 

Thank you, friend Ellie. Your father’s 
arrangement for taking down swarms is al- 
most exactly the same as that given in the 
A BC book, under the head of *‘ Swarming.” 
It answers very nicely. and has the advan- 
tage that it is hight. and easy to hold out un- 
der the swarm.—I feel quite sure that P. 
Benson, ‘‘ Amos,”’ and Huber, will be not a 
little pleased to know that three calves have 
been named after them.—What became of 
P. Benson after he sawed that limb off, as 
shown on page 126? I am sorry to say he 
has never yet told us. Our artist took the 
yicture of him when -he was up in the tree. 
yut was in such a hurry to get away (before 
the bees alighted) that he did not take time 
to wait for a second view—that is, of P. 
Benson, his swarm, limb, saw, and all, after 
they had settled on the ground. 


DOES THE DIRECTION OF THE ENTRANCE HAVE 
ANY THING TO DO WITH ROBBING? 

Iam a bee-keeper and have good and bad bees— 

I mean those that sting. Bees have done well here. 

Some of our colonics face to the south and some to 

the east. This makes a difference, and papa says 


| that was the cause that two colonies got robbed. 
When we found it out the hives were full of bees, 
but all the stores were gone. Papa closed both 
hives for two weeks, and fed them; after that time 
one hive had brood in all stages, but the other one 
was queenless. SOPHIE LOHF. 

Island Station, Col. 

I can hardly think, friend Sophie, that the 
‘mere direction in which the entrance may 

be pointing had any thing to do with the 

robbing you speak of. The entrances of 
| several hives may be similarly situated, and 
| be so near alike that bees will often become 
confused; but I hardly see how it could re- 
sult in robbing. I am rather inclined to be- 
lieve that the robbing of the two colonies 
was due tosome other reason. If the bees 
are Italians, and the colony strong, with a 
| good queen, and the entrances of moderate 
| size, you need not fear that other bees will 
rob that colony. 





WINTER LOSSES, REPORTED BY A LITTLE GIRL, 


Papa had 20 swarms of bees last fall. He packed 
18 of them in chaff and 2 in sawdust. He lost the 
two latter, and one that was fed late in the fall, and 
from which the chaff cushions were left off. The 
| rest are gathering honey and pollen. People around 
here have not been very successful in wintering 
their bees. Mr. P. had 103 swarms, and lost about 
70; Mr. A. had 19, and lost 1; Mr. W. had several 
swarms, and lost them all; Mr. F. and Mr. D. also 
lost all of theirs; Mr. S. had 4 swarms, chaff packed, 
and they all wintered nicely. One of papa’s best 
swarms used to come out in all sorts of weather last 
winter. Once it came out when it was sndwing, and 
at another time when it was only 5° above zero. We 
have 176 chickens, but the hawks carry some off 
every day. CLARA LINDSEY, age 11. 

Harford, Susq. Co., Pa, May 7, 1887. 

Friend Clara, I took your letter out first 
from among all the rest, because the writing 
is so clear and nice. It is really a pleasure 
to read the little letters that are written in a 
plain hand. It is true, you little folks do 
great deal better than the big folks, as a 
rule; but still there is a chance, I think, for 
a great improvement in writing.— You have 
given us quite a little item in regard to the 
winter packing of bees. Your report would 
seem to indicate that sawdust is not always 
reliable for wintering bees. — The colony 
which you say flew out so much during un- 
seasonable weather, I should judge had dys- 
entery, so that they were uneasy. 


= 


A REPORT FROM LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN; INSECTS 
EATING BEES. 


We take GLEANINGS, and like it very much. We 
have a small apiary. Bees have just begun to 
swarm. They are all pure Italians. There have not 
been many flowers for them to work on until lately, 
when the white clover came in. The red clover 
covers some fields, but I have not seen asingle bee 
working on it. The azelias are in bloom, and the 
chestnut will soon be. The bees have been gather- 
ing honey-dew from the chestnut leaves. Until 
lately the bees would go down into the valley, load 
themselves, and fly up again. By the time they 
reached the top they would be so out of breath that 
they alighted on the edge of the precipices, and 
just panted. There is a rock on this mountain in 
Chicamauga Cliff, called Bee-Rock. In it lived about 
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adozen swarms of bees. I think they must have | 


been a swarm that had run away and settled there, 
and increased. There area good many bee-trees on 
the mountain. Almost all of these bees are Italians. 
A large insect like a bumble-bee is the only enemy 
the bees have here. Isaw one catching a bee. I 
caught it and put it under a glass with several bees, 
and it caught one, and then, seeing another trying 
to get out, it caught and held it while it was eating 
the other one. It makes asmall hole in the bee’s 
body, and sucks the inside out, leaving only the 
empty shell. GEORGE LAWSON, age 13. 

Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 

Why, George, why don’t you go and in- 
vestigate that bee-rock, and find out what 
there is in it?—The insect you mention, I 
should suppose from your description, is the 
Asilus Missouriensis. which has been fre- 
quently described in our text- books and 
journals. 





WHAT TO DO WITH A FERTILE-WORKER COLONY. 


My bees are all doing well now, except one colo- | 
ny which had two fertile workers but no queen, T | 
killed the fertile workers, und sin going to give 
them agueen-cell. They had qucen cells started. 

In one of the hives where the drones were, the | 
queen had quit Inying, and looked slim, as if for’ 
flight. 1] think they willswarm scon. On the 17th 
of Feb., $87, we had a hard wind storm that upset 
part of the hives. Some of the bees lay on the 
ground till the third day, and then the sun shone 
and warmed them up and they came to life and 
ernwiled into ahive. The thermometer registercd 
10 degrees above zero at 8o'clock on the morning of 
the second day after the blow, and had been lower 
inthe night, so you sec bees are not always dead | 
when you know they are. 

I received the book you sent ine for my letter, 
and was very much pleased with it. Tam one year 
and one month over fifteen to-day, so I send five 
cents to pay for it. I don't believe in begging, any- 
how. CHARLIE STEWART. 

Altona, Col., May, 1887. 


Very good, friend Charlie; but I do not 
believe 1 am quite prepared to accept your 
statement, that bees are not always dead 
when you know they are. If the bees you 
mention lay on the ground three days while 
the thermometer registered as low as 10 
above zero, it is certainly ahead of any thing 
in all my experience in this matter; in fact, 
I do not think I ever knew bees to come to 
life after they had Jain dormant from cold 
for as long a period as 3 days. If you caught 
and killed the fertile workers, you have 
done something more than most veteran 
bee-keepers can do. Are you sure that you 
killed the identical fertile workers? Asa 
general thing, we can not distinguish them 
from any other bees, unless we can see 
them in the act of laying eggs in the cell. 
Putting a queen-cell into a tertile-worker 
colony might or might not cause the bees to 
raise a good‘laying queen. About the only 
sure way is to scatter the brood into several 
good colonies. I would give the fertile 
workers several frames of good brood and 
young hatching bees. You can then give 
them a queen-cell, or introduce a queen, and 
ae tolerably sure that every thing will be 
well. 





YOBACCO (OLUNIN. 


TOBACCO, AND ITS EVIL EFFECTS. GOOD ADVICE 
FOR THE BOYS, FROM ONE OF THE MED- 
ICAL PROFESSION. 

RIEND ROOT: —1 know there is more rejoicing 
over one sinner that repenteth, ete., but I'm 

q wenk in mental lore, and have much faith in 
an ounce of prevention. You will mistrust, 

by the dubious atmosphere about my person, 

that I am a“ pill-peddler” by profession; but what 
has that to do with tobacco? Well, ] want it to fur- 
nish a little weight to my testimony, and I want you 
to listen to me just the same asif I had been your old 
und respected family doctor for the last forty years, 
and bad twice saved your great-grandmother from 
having the smallpox. But, to the point: I have 
seen many of the cvil effects of tobacco, but never 
have seen any good to come of it. I will give some 
of its bad ctfects, as I have witnessed them: Palpi- 


| tation of the heart is one of the most common; diz- 


ziness, wenkness, trembling, and nervousness. I 


| have seen some very severe cases of dyspepsia 
brought on by the use of tobacco, which were in- 


curable until tobacco was discontinued. But the 
most deplorable cffeets which have been lately in- 
vestigated by some of the ablest minds of the pres- 
ent age is over the mental faculties of the young. 
Iam sure there is not a boy or young man, no mat- 
ter how much he may boast of his superior qualifi- 
tutions of worthlessness or of evil doings, but that 


| wants to be considered bright and intelligent. Here 


is just where the greatest evil of tobaeco lies; and, 
what is more deplorable, that evil is latent. If it 
were rapid in its cffeets—if, lsay, it knocked all 
the understanding out of a full grown Loy in just 


| thirteen minutes, and made him specehless until 


after he had taken a cold shower bath, it would be 
uvery sucecssful persuader; but, unfortunately, its 
aetion isslow. Its poison gradually steals a perma- 
nent position in the economy. It slowiy but surely 
produces 2 scnse cf dullness, a languor, an indis- 
position in the mental faculties of a growing brain, 
acertain ubsent-mindedness, inability to remember 
proper names, dates, and time. The reason for this 
is because it retards nutrition by interfering with 
digestion, and its direct sedative action on the brain 
prevents normal action. 

Of the different modes of using tobacco, chewing 
isthe most-objcctionable, because more enters the 
system. Cigar-smoking comes next; and the least 
objectionable is a clean clay pipe. But it makes me 
nervous to think of a compromise. I would by all 
means insist upon an “ unconditional surrender.” 

Young man,if your mind is not fully matured; 
if you are not 25 or 30 years old, or if you have not 
yet taken possession of allthe knowledge you care 
to possess, or if you don’t want to forget all you 
have Icarned; if you want to be considered bright, 
active, quick-witted, and the equal or superior of 
your associates in mental discipline; if }ou want to 
bein good health, and have asweet breath anda 
clean heart, stop the use of tobacco; for, I repeat, 
it can do you no possible good, and nay prove to 
make your life most wretched. 

Iam sorry to say I was once a tobacco user my- 
self; but after seeing so much of the evil effects of 
it, [have wisely concluded to stop—the smartest 
thing TI was ever known to do in my life. 

M. R. NicHots, M.D. 
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I have quit the use of tobacco. I have used it 
since I was 12 years old, but I never intend to use it 
again; andif you think I am entitled toa smoker, 
send it; and if I ever use tobacco again I will send 
you the price of the smoker. M.N. SNIDER. 

Lafayette, Lafayette Co., La., Apr. 15, 1887. 











IT have used tobacco for about 20 years, but have 
givenit up asa filthy habit. If your offer is open 
for this year, and you think IT am entitled to a 


smoker, I shall be very thankful for it, and I prom- | 


ise to pay for it if I ever use tobacco again. 
Peterboro, N. H., May 2, 1887. G. W. GILMORE. 


I have never used tobaceo except in smoking, to 
which 1] have been quite aslave fora number of 
years. I will say, if you send me one of your smo- 
kers I will quit the use of the wecd; and I promise, 
if I ever take up the habit again, to pay you for it. 

Salineville, O., Apr. 25, 1887. J. W. MANNING. 


Accept my thanks for the promptness of GLEAN- 
INGS, and for its teachings, for it has taught me 
the evil of tobacco, and encouraged me to quit its 
use. I have quit for good; and if I am entitled toa 
smoker, please send it; and if I ever use the weed 
again I will pay for the smoker. D. D. SLATER. 

Blackville, Barnwe}l Co., 8S. C., Mar. 30, 1887. 


Iam one of your boys who will never use tobacco. 
I always used it to smoke the bees out of the boxes, 
but will never use tobueco again. I would never 


| Lless you in your efforts to do good. 


A PROMISE FROM A WOMAN. 

I like GLEANINGS very much, and intend sub- 
scribing for it. Iam just beginning with bees this 
spring, and wish to learn all the improved methods 
of handling them. If you will send mea smoker I 
will never use tobacceco again in any form. If I 
should break my promise ny busband would be 
sure to let you know it, and pay you for the smoker, 
for he is very much opposed to my using tobacco. 

Mrs. LILLIE CHARROCK. 

Rising Fawn, Dade Co., Ga., May 4, 1887. 


WHY WILL YOUNG MEN NOT TAKE WARNING ? 

Please send J. J. Gilbert asmoker. He quit the 
use of tobacco the Mth of Dec., 1886. He com- 
menced using it when he was ten years old, and is 
now fifty. If he commences to chew or smoke 
again he agrees to pay one dollar for the smoker. 
I know of five old men ir this neighborhood who 
have quit in the last six orseven years. Why is it 
that the young will not take warning? May God 
H. FREED. 
New Stark, Hancock Co., O., Apr. 27, 1887. 





NERVES AFFECTED. 
I got neighbor Beckwith’s GLEANINGS, and in 
perusing it L saw that you were giving all those 
who would quit the use of tobacco a smoker. I 


| have quit the use of the vile weed. As to chewing 


have started to using the weed if it had not been | 


for my bees. If | ever commence the use of tobac- 
co again I will pay you double for the smoker. 
Wall Rose, Pa., Apr. 30, 1887. CHARLIE HERR. 


Iam very much pleased with the way you handle 
the tobacco question in GLEANINGS. I am one who 
has reformed. I used it-for 13 years, and quit about 
5 years ago. I have become more and more set 
against it every yexr, and I fully believe the day 
will come when it will be looked on and dealt with 
the same as whisky. S. H. BEAVER. 

Tamora, Neb., Apr. 30, 1887. : 


I have given up the use of tobacco, and should 
like youto send me asmoker. I don't want to be 
paid for doing right, for I am now 2d vice-president 
of a missionary society, and expect to do right; but 
I want to know that I shall have a smoker to pay 
for if I break said pledge. It will always remind 
me of my promise. R. S. PARHAM, JR. 

Stinson, Ga., April 19, 1887. 








HEALTH IS BETTER. 

I have quit the use of tobacco; and if ‘you will 
send me a smoker, and I commence using the weed 
again, I will pay you full value for the smoker. 
My health is better than it was when IT used the 
weed. IT am interested in the bec-business. Our 
bees are doing as well as could be expected at this 
time of year. C. P. HUTCHINS. 

Massena, St. Law. Co., N. Y., May 4, 1887. 





By request of two of my neighbors who have de- | 


cided to lay aside the expensive and filthy habit of 
using tobacco, I ask a smoker sent them, if you 
think them entitled or worthy. Please direct to 
A. Spraggin, De Soto, Floyd Co., Ga., and J. F. Long, 
Coosa, Floyd Co.,'Ga., and the smokers will be 
thankfully reecived. The parties promise to pay 
youif they should beso unfortunate as to return 
to tobacco. D. B. BRYAN. 


De Soto, Floyd Co., Ga., May 5, 1887. 





tobacco, I never expect to do it any more, whether 
I get asmoker or not, and if ever you hear of my 
using it I will give you ten times the worth of the 
smoker. 1 would advise everybody to quit. I 
chewed until every nerve in me was affected, so 
that when I laid down at night I would jerk all over. 
Smithviile, Tenn., May 2, 1887. A. B. CHEATHAM. 











THE ALABASTER BOX OF HUMAN 
SYMPATHY. 
There came unto him a woman having an alabaster box of 


very precious — nt, and poured it on his head, as he sat at 
meat.—-MATT, 2 








Our alabaster box of love 
And tenderness kept sealed 

Until by death friends are removed, 
These sorrows won't be healed 


But if, while they have ota to seni, 
We often them may sav 

From many a pang and br: iny tear, 
Too late when in the grave 


The kind things that ey bug mean to say, 
And acts you mean 

Say now before they’re gone away, 
And do before they go. 

The flowers you mean to send their bier, 
In life on them bestow; 

They will epprectate them here, 
But can not when they go. 

Chris's followers called it heterodox 
When Mary, with good sense, 

Poured out her alabaster box, 
Though worth three hundred pence. 

If friends have boxes laid away 
To break upon my head 

I'd have them broke while here I stay, 
And not when I am dead. 


I'd rather they would bring them out, 
Or strew my path with flowers 

While I’m beset with — and doubts, 
In these my weary hours 

I'd rather have a coffin slain, 
Without a eulogy, 

Than life without the sweets and gain 
Of love and sympathy. 

Let’s learn to anoint our dearest friends 
Before their burial day: 

Post-mortem kindness does not tend 
To cheer the spirit’s way. 


The fragrance of the flowers may last, 
Fragrance on coffins m mar’ 
But never can it backward cast 
Over the weary way, 
To all who cease to smoke, still make 
A gift to smoke bee-stocks; 
And thus continue still to break 
Your alabaster box. H.L, 
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OUR HOES. 


Thou shalt have no other gods before me.— 
Ex. 20:3. 


ww Y wife reminds me that she fears I 
am getting to write the same thing 
over to Age in these Home Papers; 

“** to which charge I plead guilty, but 
offer, as a reason, that God’s truths 

need repeating over and over again. As 
for myself, I have great cause to feel that I 
need line upon line. precrs upon precept ; 
and sometimes I feel almost discouraged to 
think Ihave to go over the same ground 
again, and fight the same battles over again, 
that Lhave been fighting in the Christian 
warfare for these years that are past. As I 
grow older, temptations of a different char- 
acter present themselves to me, to some ex- 
tent; but at the same time it is the old, old 
story—the conflict with sin—with inborn sin 
—with sins that are possessed in every hu- 
man heart ; and one of my greatest conflicts 
just now is to hold fast to that first and 
greatest commandment at the head of our 
talk to-day—‘: Thou shalt have no other 

ods before me.’ I used to laugh at the 
idea of the heathen bowing down to images 
of wood and stone ; but now I feel more like 
bowing my head in shame and _ sorrow, be- 
cause, as it often seems to me, I am but lit- 
tle better than they; and considering the 
light that surrounds us now, and the op- 
portunities that were before them in those 
dark ages, I do not _ know but I need more of 
Christ’s grace than they did. What did God 
mean when he gave this as the first and 
greatest commandment? Jesus makes the 
matter plainer, especially to us of the pres- 
ent day, when he says : 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with ali thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
—MATT. 22: 37. 

He further adds: ‘‘ This is the first and 
great commandment.’ The reason why 
this is the first and great commandment is, 
that it covers all the rest substantially. The 
man who loves God, loves his fellow-man ; 
and the man who loves his fellow-man as 
himself, will surely be in no danger of 
wronging his fellow-man, for he will take 
more pleasure in seeing him happy than in 
’ being happy himself. 

This truth, like other scriptural truths, 
seems easy and simple enough in the ab- 
stract. We may hear it from the pulpit, 
and may nod our heads approvingly, and we 
may lament that all mankind do not see it 
as we do; but, alas! alas! when it comes 
to putting it into practice in every-day life, 
the depravity and deceitfulness of the hu- 
man heart become painfully apparent. My 
friends, I do not feel like speaking of the 
sins of others when I take up this text to- 
day, therefore I want to say, when [ start 
out to live this text, and try to make God’s 
righteousness foremost, it is with great 
sadness that I contemplate the depravity of 


my own heart. At every turn I see selfish- 
ness taking the place of God. I see all sorts 
of things belanaing to this world threaten- 
ing to take the p 


ace in which God alone 


should stand. In my plans for giving em- 
loyment to my fellow-men, wherein 1 have 
ound so much enjoyment, even there I find 


age creeping in for my own up-building— 


or my own—shall I say my own honor and 
glory? 1 have been fondly thinking for 
some years past, that I had got over all 
ambitious plans and feelings; I have been 
fondly hoping I was truly content to labor and 
to putself aside—keeping out of the way or 
out of sight as far as possible—not caring to 
be mentioned; not caring for praise, but 
preferring, rather, in the language of the 
closing words of the Lord’s prayer, ‘‘ Thine 
| is the kingdom, and the power, and the glo- 
/ry for ever.” 

I know by past experience that there is 
| no comfort nor real substantial satisfaction 
_in the praise of the world; I know by past 
|experience that there is no real enjoyment 
|in any thing the world has to offer, where 
| I can not take God along with me; but for 
| all that, there are continual longings—there 
/isa continual grasping after things that | 
| know are not wisest and best. These con- 
| flicts are out of sight of the world, or, at 
| least, I take care that they do not result in 
| open action, and yet the world judges pretty 
| fairly after all. There is nothing so decep- 
| tive in this world as sin itself. 1 know by 
| past experience there is no comfort or sat- 
| isfaction in transgressing any of the ten 
/commandments, even in thought. It was 
Jesus, remember, who suggested that we 
could transgress in thought if not in deed. 
1 have tasted of the pleasures of a sense of 
God's love and of his approval. Then why 
should I for one instant contemplate swap- 
ping these for any thing that this world has 
to offer ? I know by experience that David 
spoke the truth when he said, ‘If I cherish 
iniquity in my heart, God will not hear 
me ;”’ yet for all that, almost day after day 
I voluntarily and of my own free will grieve 
the presence of the Holy Spirit, and drive it 
away. Why. oh why, should I dothis? At 
such times it is a comfort to me to read the 
words of Paul—words which I feel sure 
were uttered under circumstances at least 
somewhat similar. Just think of saint 
Paul himself, who was more devoted to the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness than 
any man who lived before, perhaps, or since 
saying of himself, ‘‘ For the good that I 
would, I do not; but the evil which I would 
not, that I do.”’ And further on he says, 
‘*Oh wretched man that I am! who shall de- 
liver me from the body of this death ?”’ 
Over and over again, of late, I have been off 
by myself, and breathed out this little verse, 
and somehow peace and quietness have al- 
ways come from it afterward. Some invisi- 
ble presence has seemed to say, ‘* There, 
there, child, that is enough. Be careful to 
remember how weak and imperfect and err- 
ing you are. Mygraceis sufficient for thee.” 
And then come the words of that wonderful 
little hymn, 


Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that thy blood was shed for me. 





One of my great trials is to keep humble— 
to forbear using the authority which I might 
use if I choose. At the noon service some 
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time ago, 1 spoke to the hands, in a little 
talk, about authority. I told them that it 
was my prayer that 1 might be able to keep 
the authority that was invested in me, en- 
tirely out of sight. I told them I wanted to 
move around among them as a fellow-labor- 
er, a companion, and a friend ; that I pray- 
ed God I might be able to keep out of sight 
and out of mind the fact that | was employ- 
er, or ** boss,’ as it is so often termed; and 
I asked them, too, that those who have 
charge of rooms, and those who have help 
employed under them, would try to do the 
same—try to so manage that it should never 
be necessary tu say, in a peremptory way, 
‘Do this,” or, *‘ Do that.” It is an easy 
thing for me to speak to my boys out on the 
grounds, when I wish them to take up some 
other work, something in this way: " Boys, 
will you please let this drop that you are do- 
ing now, and come with me?” or, * I think, 
boys, I wouldn’t do this work the way you 
are doing, but like this.” Now, I know by 
experience how much better this way an- 
swers; and I know by experience that cases 
are very rare where one we employ disobeys, 
if we explain to him exactly what is wanted 
of him; but for all that. past experience 
seems to amount to nothing. All these 
years of practicing and experimenting and 
studying upon the way that God’s com- 
mandments work in the hearts of men seem 
to count for nothing. Every few days I find 
myself away off the track—away out of the 
straight and narrow path. In place of the 
pleasant good - natured child of God who 
used to stand in my shoes (if you will pardon 
the expression), my better self has gone out, 
and a usurper has come in. A man stands 
there whom I shudder to think of or look at. 
He is selfish and cold and unfeeling, and 
domineering. He has no care nor respect 
for God nor for God’s commands. His god 
is self, and he cares nothing for conse- 
quences. If you tell him acertain act is 
wicked, he says, ‘‘ Who cares if it is? If 
you don’t want to get hurt, get out of my 
way.” His heart is in the right attitude to 
utter oaths and curses; he has no Jove for 
his fellow-man ; he has no respect for——do 
you shudder, dear reader, at such a picture? 
and do you say that that is the effect of 
overwork and a disordered imagination? 
Alas! it is but too true; and those who have 
been striving to follow Christ may recog- 
nize the picture from its semblance to sim1- 
lar glimpses they may have had of their own 
hearts. Without the Savior’s love—without 
the grace of God in my heart, I should have 
been a fearful specimen of humanity. I 
have sometimes looked in wonder upon the 
friends and neighbors about me. I have 
even looked upon unbelievers—those who 
have never made any profession whatever, 
and I have firmly decided that none of them 
have had even a glimpse of the way in which 
Satan has tried toget hold of me. I can not 
believe it possible that others have ever been 
tempted as Ihave been, and yet I do not 
know. Each heart has its own secrets, and 
only God knows how many a poor wretch 
has breathed the prayer, ‘‘ God have mercy 
on measinner.”’ I have sometimes won- 
dered—yes, even lately I have wondered 





whether the dear Savior had any place in 
heaven for such as I. I have wondered 
whether he could make any use of one 
whose heart has been so full of wicked 
thoughts and depravity,and yet lam not 
sure the fault is altogether mine, for I often 
think of the illustration in Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, where the evil one whispered evil sug- 
gestions over Christian’s shoulder, and then 
errggay him they came from his own 
vat. At such times I turn with wonder- 
ful comfort to the saying that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners. If be- 
ing asinner is one of the qualifications to 
entitle one to Christ’s regard or love, surely 
he came'to save me; and when I wonder if 
it be possible that such a heart as mine may 
be really and ae cleansed, and be made fit 
for the courts above, then | remember the 
text, ** The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
us from all sin.” Jesus told Peter that Sa- 
tan desired to sift him as wheat, and I have 
wondered whether Satan hadn’t decided that 
his best time to open up on me with all his 
artillery was just about now, when I am get- 
9 | to be nearly fifty years of age. May be 
he has been sifting me, and perhaps he will, 
after awhile, go away. But I do not want 
him to go and torment somebody else as he 
has tormented me; in fact, if I thought he 
had got to busy himself tormenting some- 
body, I think I would try to bear it; for I 
have Christ by my side to strengthen and 
comfort me, and some other poor soul may 
not have. There is a little verse in our 
hymns that reads : 


Tempted and tried! 
Oh, the terrible tide 
May be raging and deep, may be wrathful and wide! 
Yet its fury is vain, 
For the Lord shall restrain, 
And for ever and ever Jehovah shall reign. 


There is one other thing I wish to speak 
of, and yet I dislike to, for the reason that 
only a part of the friends may understand 
me; but I will try to make it plain. Some 
of you may imagine that much om ody 
would make you happy; you may thin 
that having money to buy whatever you 
may want would surely enable you to be 
peaceful and happy all the day long. Some 
of you may think, who have struggled long 
years with debt, that great happiness woul 
surely be the result of having a balance 
ahead in the bank. Some of you have hard 
work to get along on your farms and keep 
thingsin order, as you would like to have 
them, and think it would add to your en- 
joyment of this world to have plenty of help 
to do every thing you feel you would like to 
do. Others may have thought that a suc- 
cessful man must certainly be a happy one 
— that one whose plans, inventions, and 
projects all turn out to be prosperous and 
successful would be the one who could give 
praise to God from the bottom of his heart, 
day after day. I want to tell you, my 
friends, that you are mistaken. It is true, 
that when we have worked hard for the ac- 
complishment of some object, a sense of 
happiness and of God’s approval comes to 
us after the toil‘and the hardship are over, 
providing, of course, the work be a_praise- 
worthy one; but money of itself does not 
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bring happiness, neither does property, nor 
having plenty of help and per of money 
to pay your help hoe y. n the con- 
trary, these things bring trials that many 
know nothing of. [ have sometimes thought 
Satan seemed to take it for granted that 
plenty of money would spoil the best Chris- 
tian, and that his best chance was to lay 
siege to the Christian who had been pros- 
pered in this world’s goods. Some of you 
may have thought it would be nice to have 
people to do your work for you. My friend, 
when you have once had the burden on 
your shoulders, of keeping one hundred or 
more men at work, and at work in a way 
that will be profitable to you and to them- 
selves, you may change your mind about it. 
It may be nice and pleasant for a while ; but 
when the novelty wears off, and when you 
find that you are harnessed up, and that 
— time is not your own, and that your 
rains, your muscles, and your surplus en- 
ergy, are not your own, you may pine for 
freedom. 


Now, I do not complain of my lot in life ; 
Ido not mean to complain of the work 
whereunto God has called me. _ At first 
thought I might say, if Satan would just let 
me alone, and take his fingers off from me 
entirely, then Ishould be satisfied; but if 
God has, in his infinite wisdom, seen {it to 
test and try me, perhaps in a very small 
measure as he did his servant Job, then I 
hope [I am willing to say, ‘* Amen; thy will, 
not mine, be done.” 

It may bea simple matter to some Chris- 
tians to keep in heart as well as deed this 
first commandment— ‘*‘ Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me ;”’ but it has not been 
by any means an easy task for me to keep 
this command as [ think it onan to be kept. 
The question may be asked, ‘* How shall we 
know when we are arog any of the things 
of this world get where they are in danger 
of coming before God?”’? My test is this: 
Whenever any thing takes so much of my 
thought and time that it seems to stand be- 
tween me and God,I feel I am surely in 
danger of breaking the first commandment. 
Whenever you are so absorbed in business, 
2 ie apeetie or in laying plans for this world 

hat you are forgetting your Maker, and 
seem to be getting away from him, then are 
you in danger. The sense of this danger 
seems to be more -acute with me when the 
time comes for me to write these Home Pa- 
pers. When the printers inform me: that 
they are ready for Our Homes, then comes 
a test of my me arpa If I have been get- 
ting off the track, my faith and love toward 
God seem to be dull and cold. At such 
times I often feel myself totally unfit for any 
such sacred office as ministering to those 
who are hungering for the bread of life; 
and woe betide me if any thing that has 
happened dims my sense of the presence of 
God's love in my heart. Sometimes these 
things that seem to come between my men- 
tal vision and God come in such strange and 
unexpected ways — in such guise, as it were, 
that I fail to detect the presence of Satan, 
until I begin to feel my spirituality gone. 
Sometimes a disposition takes hold of me to 
have my Own way, no matter what may be 





the consequences. Again, Satan whispers 
that I can not help myself; the tide of af- 
fairs is sweeping me along without my being 
to blame at all. At another time the things 
of this world that come between me and 
God’s love seem to be too great for all my 
strength. Even going off by myself does not 
always seem to answer. They get between 
me and God, even while on bended knees. 
I will now tell you how I have triumphed 
over Satan in such cases. 

You have perhaps noticed a child that 
had got his temper up, and it seemed almost 
impossible to conquer it. May be you have 
seen a boy in school who behaved as if he 
would die rather than give up ; or two men 
engaged in a lawsuit. They seem deter- 
mined to lose alljthe property they have, in 
a contest that is insignificant. Well,a good 
many times there is wisdom in dodging such 
issues. I think there is wisdom in the parent 
who evades the necessity of stirring up a 
child’s stubbornness and evil temper; the 
same with the boy in school, and the same 
with a neighbor. May be you think it 
strange that I should talk about dodging 
Satan. Well, I have dodged him a good 
many times, and I will tell you how I do it. 
He plants himself right before me. If 
I stop and look at him, or argue the case, it 
seems as if he comes out best—at least I 
never get ahead of him in that way. If I go 
off by myself to pray, if I don’t look out he 
is before me,even there. Now, then, how 
shall we dodge him? Why, my good friends, 
if you are ever in such a predicament, just 
use your plain common sense. Pick upa 
hoe and go out into the field and hoe pota- 
toes until you are tired and hungry; or, 
better still, busy your mind and body in 
something that will do somebody some good, 
and keep busy.* Raise potatoes if nothing 
else offers. Put your heart and soul into it, 
and, before you know it, God’s love will 
come into your heart again, and you will 
feel the approving voice, *‘ Well done. thou 
good and faithful servant.’ To tell the 
truth, that is just where I stand this morn- 
ing. I tried facing Satan, and did not make 
any headway. I left him, and, naturally 
enough, when I got busy with mind and 
body, in some good work, I had soon forgot- 


ten all about him, and was surprised when I - 


discovered that he was gone. At such times 
a peace comes into my mind that I can not 
exactly describe. It is the peace that God 
gives to every one who has dropped and 
abandoned folly, and chosen wisdom—to one 
who, by his acts in life, as well as by words, 
has declared he has no other god in the wide 
universe than the one true God who created 
the heavens and the earth. To him he is 
loyal, honest, and true. In theGospel Hymns 
is a verse composed from the text, ‘* He said 
* When Moody was in Cleveland some years ago, 
some leading skeptics and infidels wanted to discuss 
the matter with him. They challenged him to meet 
them and argue the case. e refused to urgue or 
discuss with them. When somebody protested 
against such a course, and asked an explanation, he 
replied, ‘“* My friends, I have notime.’”’ And he was 
right. The man who is doing good to his fellow- 
men in the way that Moody was and is, ias no time 
to discuss theology, and a great many times we 
waste our time, and get ourselves into trouble, by 
attempting to discuss or dally with Satan. 











that trouble, they wanted to die they would cer- 
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unto her, Thy sins are forgiven,” as found | 
in the seventh chapter of Luke. The last | 
verse of the hymn describes the reward God | 
ind them, and who have triumphed over | 
Satan, and stand before him true and loyal, 
with the first commandment given from | 
Sinai. The verse is this: 
In the sky, after tempest, as shineth the bow,— 
In the glance of the sunbeam, as melteth the snow, 
He looked on that lost one; “hersins were forgiven,” 
And the sinner went forth in the beauty of heaven. 


hy to those who have put the world be- | — 





WINTERING BEES IN A CYCLONE- 
HOUSE. 





A BEGINNER'S EXPERIENCE. 


PURCHASED 10 nucleus swarms from Oliver 
Foster, some hives from A. 1. Root, and started 
in the bee-business. We had a very dry season 
—no rain for 3 months, from June Ist, but the 
bees managed to fill the brood-chamber all 

right, and made 200 Ibs. in the section boxes. This 
I took for my share and gave them the rest. As 
soon as cold set in I carried them into a cyclone- | 
house, built all under ground, with a roof of dirt 
four feet thick, with a stovepipe in the center, for 
a vent. The cave, or cellar, was very damp, soI 
screwed some narrow strips of board onthe side of 
the hives, near the cover. The strips were six inch- 
es longer at each end than the hive, making the 
hives look something like a box for carrying coalin. 
Then 1 made racks along each side of the house 
and hung-my bees up by the handles on their hives; 
but I first took them out of the portico hive and 
put them.in the upper story so as to avoid a perma- 
nent bottom-board. I then made a bottom-board 
by putting on screen, such as we use on our doors, 
and in the same way, and hung it on the bottom 
of the hive with hooks, so the bees could not come 
out, but so one could take it off while they were 
asleep, turn it over, and hook it on again, or jar off 
any dead bees or any other litter, and give them 
plenty of air. After that I took some old newspa- 
pers and spread one of the four sheets over the 
hive, then put the cover on tight, letting the paper 
extend outside all around. Thus I shut off the air 
above, knowing that too much air might give them 
asore throat. Then I thought if, after going to all 








tainly be very ungrateful. But they did notdie. I 
looked at them as often as once a month, and al- 
ways found them dry, and clustering up next the 
paper, and all over the frames. However, I found | 
considerable moisture in the top of the cover. This 
I threw off, generally, so I put a little block under the 
paper to raise itin the center and allowthe mois- 
ture to run out under the cover, in case it fell back 
on the paper. Sometimes the little busybodies ate | 
through the paper, in which case I just spread an- 
other-over that one. 

I carried them out as soon as maples blossomed, 
and put them into the porticos again. They had | 
honey enough to have wintered again, so I let them | 
keep it. Up to date two have cast off swarms, and | 
all are doing as well as could be expected, since the | 
drought is on us again, and on to stay, according to 
all appearances. The temperature of that cyclone- | 
house ranged from 36 to 40°. Now you know howa 
greenborn winters bees. Ep. PARKER. 

Union, Iowa, May 23, 1887. 





Our OwN APIARY. 


FOUL BROOD. 

INCE our last report, foul brood seems 
to have gotten under way in every 
portion of the home apiary. We have 
been treating sometimes as many as 
five or six colonies daily. To-day, 

Junel0, the boys have found a dozen cases 


| of foul breed, and this afternoon we are go- 


ing to treat them—by complete extermina- 
tion as at first? oh,no! We shall employ 
the starvation method, or perhaps. more ex- 
actly, a modification of it. As we have been 
experimenting upon the cases developed in 
the last few days, and have not as yet ar- 
rived at any definite conclusion, I will not 
give the exact modus operandi. Suffice it to 
say, we have now had 40 cases of foul brood 
in the last three or four weeks. But, more 
anon. 

THE DOOLITTLE QUEEN-CELL PROTECTOR. 

During this spring and summer we have 
been giving the Doolittle queen-cell pro- 
tector a pretty thorough trial. All the cells 
we have raised this season were placed in 
the wire protectors before insertion in the 
hive ; but for some reason or other we have 
not met with very good success. Mr. Spaf- 
ford showed me some of the cells which had 
been gnawed into. Upon -iaguiry I found 
he had net pushed the apex of the cells into 
the apex of the wire cone, and the bees had, 
in consequence, crawled into the mouth of 
the protector, and so gained access to the 
sides of the cell. I then told Mr. S., here- 
after to push the apex of the cell down in 
such a way as to close the mouth of the 
queen-cell protector. He then obtained 
somewhat better results. But even then 
cells would be found with the capping torn 
off, with the young queen within not fully 
mature. 

I feel pretty sure that Mr. Doolittle ob- 
tains better results than we have so far. It 
is possible that the manner in which we con- 
struct the protectors makes a difference. 
We sent a sample to Mr. Doolittle when we 
first made them, and he pronounced them 
all right. Perhaps there is some trouble 
from the way in which we manipulate the 
cells in the hive. At any rate, we should be 
glad to be shown where the trouble lies. 

CONSIGNMENT OF IMPORTED QUEENS; 

TWENTY-FIVE QUEENS RECEIVED, 
AND NOT ONE DEAD. 

Shortly after our last issue was out, we 
received a consignment of 25 imported 
queens from Italy. Upon opening the box- 
es we found that every queen was alive and 
hearty. Not only that, but the queens were 
unusually nice ones. I do not remember to 
have seen as nice a lot. One was sent off as 
soon as it arrived, and the remaining 24 
were introduced successfully, as usual, in the 

PEET CAGE. 

If there is such a thing as “‘ absolute and 
unvarying success’ in bee culture, the Peet 
cage, In Our Own apiary, has come as near 
reaching this high standard as any thing we 
have ever tried. When we found that 
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all the imported queens were alive, I felt 
morally certain that every one of the said 

ueens would be introduced successfully in 
the hives. We gave Neighbor H. ten to take 
to his apiary, sent one away, and the re- 
maining 14 we introduced in the Swamp 
Apiary. Both the queens which Neighbor 
H. took, and those which we reserved, were 
introduced with entire success. In order to 
make room for some of the imported queens 
which we introduced we were oblhiged to 
cage the queens where we had just taken 
out a queen to fill an order. That is, we 
took the old queen out, and at the same op- 
eration caged an imported one in her place. 
In one or two cases the imported was out 
and laying in twelve hours from the time 
the former queen was removed. 

After the 14 queens were all caged on the 
combs, [ told the bn not to release them, 
and, as far as possible. to let them entirely 
alone; if, in opening a hive, they discover- 
ed that the queen seemed weakly, and lia- 
ble not to live much longer in confinement 
(which I —— was hardly probable), they 
might then release her. 

I believe a large part of the losses occur- 
ring from introducing by the Peet process 
is, that beginners become unduly anxious 
for the queen. If she is not out in 24 hours, 
they think they must release her. This fuss- 
ing, opening the hive, and pulling off the 
cage, is liable to cause the bees to ball the 

ueen. If the beginner let the Peet cage 

o the work itself, he will be vastly more 
sure of success, providing the cage has been 
placed over a few cells of honey, and on 

ood old hard comb. [ mentioned this 
act in connection with the Peet cage, on 
page 1001, last year. Since that time two 
or three seem rather doubt whether it 
were best to let the Peet cage shift for it- 
self ; but from almost constant experiments, 
year after year, I feel more satisfied than 
ever that it is far better to let the Peet 
cage do its work automatically. The two 
men we have in our —— this season are 
beginners ; but when they commenced work 
I gave them instructions something as 
above, on introducing queens. We intro- 
duced a ae number of queens this spring, 
and, with the exception of one or two vir- 
gin queens they have not lost a single fer- 
ile queen. I have taken this occasion to 
reiterate these facts for the benefit of be- 
ginners, and to show how the best results 
may be obtained with the Peet cage. 


THE HYDE APIARY. 


Something over a week ago Mr. Spafford 
and I drove down to the Hyde apiary, put 
on the honey-boards, T supers, and, in fact, 

ot every thing ready for a flow of comb 

oney. We aimed to put each colony, so 
far as possible, under different conditions, 
for oes purpose of more accurately getting at 
results. 


NO HONEY. 


At the — writing, no honey has come 
in, and the bees have been for nearly a 


month on the point of starvation — barely 
sustaining themselves. If honey does not 
start pretty soon now, we shall not expect 
much from clover. 
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WANTED, GLEANINGS FOR MARCH 1, 1887. 
IF mailed us at once we will allow 10 cents each 
for the above. 


THE WHITE-CLOVER CROP AT THE PRESENT WRIT- 
ING. 

THERE seems to be a general complaint, that, 
while the bloom is most bountiful, very little honey 
is coming in. We presume this is on account of 
much rain. At such times clover usually yields 
bountifully just before its close; in fact, a few re- 
ports already state that white-clover honey is com- 
ing in bountifully. Much rain usua!ly, for the time 
being, spoils the honey-flow. 


MR. THOMAS HORN. 

Our friends will remember that Mr. Horn said, 
on page 319: 

lam preparing the notes just as regetty. as possible, and will 
finish this evening so as to go out in to-morrow’s mail. 

THos. HORN. 

And again on page 408: 

FRIEND Root:—I mailed, as promised, all notes excepting a 
few retained for further investigation, which 1 have since 
mailed; and now to the best of my knowledge all have their 
notes. If I have overlooked any,if they will kindly inform 
me I will mail them at once. THOMAS Horn. 


Now, we think it best to be slow to condemn; but 
when we tell our readers that complaints have been 
coming continually during several weeks past, say- 
ing that Mr. Horn has as yet sent no note at all, we 
feel very much inclined to think the time bas come 
when forbearance ceases to be a virtue. May 3lst 
we wrote Mr. Horn, asking him for an explanation; 
but up to the time of going to press, no word has 
been received. I may mention, also, that I have 
been severely censured for accepting his advertise- 
ment again, even though he did promise to give 
notes to all his customers. Perhaps some of the 
sufferers may become impatient at our way of do- 
ing business, but we hope they will be patient a lit- 
tle longer. And now, friends, since we have heard 
of so many who nave not got their notes, will all of 
those who have received them please inform us at 
once by postal? We want to know exactly how 
many have received Mr. Horn’s note in the way of 
settlement. It seems very plain and certain that 
Mr. Horn can give his notes for the amounts he is 
owing, if he has any disposition to be fair and hon- 
est. However, we think it best to wait a little, as 
the case stands. 


BEESWAX, AND HOW TO SEND IT TO MARKET. 
In years past I have repeatedly cautioned the 
friends about sending heavy shipments of beeswax 
by express, for the reason that the express charges 
are sometimes almost equal to the value of the wax. 
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One friend away down south actually sent several 
cakes of beeswax by mail. The postage on the wax 
was 16 cts. per lb.,as everybody knows, and was 
worth, wher it got here, 22 cts. per lb., and so all he 
got for his wax was6cts. Now,if you send wax by ex- 
press, especially where you live away off, it is pret- 
ty much the same way. Better sell it near home for 
what it will bring you, or wait until you have 100 
lbs. or more to ship by freight. In fact, 1can not 
imagine any excuse for sending beeswax by ex- 
press at all. If you say you are owing us, and are 
anxious to pay the account, please remember we 
are never in so much of a hurry that we want any- 
body to pay express charges on beeswax. A great 
many times several neighbors can club together 
and thus get acheap freight shipment. Another 
thing: If you must send small lots of wax, don’t, we 
beg of you, go and put itin a great heavy box, but 
simply tic it upina bag. A good strong phosphate- 
bag that can be bought for five cents almost any- 
where is just xs good as any thing else, and then 
you have no express or ficight charges to pay ona 
box that is of no use when it gets here. You may 
think we arc taking a good deal of space for so sim- 
plea matter. Dear friends, little packages of wax, 
with large express or frcight charges, are coming 
to us on almost every train, and I hope we are just 
as anxious to save you expense as we are to save 
our own money. 


DELAYS ON ORDERS DURING THE PAST MONTH. 

TuE season just closed has been the heaviest in 
the way of business ever known at the Home of the 
Honey-Bees. Notwithstanding the new factory put 
up last summer and fall, which we hoped would en- 
able us to meet any possible demand for sections 
and bee-hives, we have been perhaps as badly be- 
hind as we ever were before. We are, however, as 
we go to press, nearly caught up. The only depart- 
ment that has been inadequate is the wood-working 
establishment—especially in the matter of sections. 
Some of the friends who waited until the months of 
May and June, and then sent in orders for odd-sized 
goods, were obliged to wait,some of them, for as 
much as two or three weeks. The reason for this 
is, when we are running full blast, with every saw 
going, we can make three or four thousand regular- 
sized sections where we could make one that re- 
quires us to stop and readjust the machinery. 
Under such circumstances it does not seem fair to 
make the friends who order regular goods suffer for 
those who order something irregular. There may 
be some who feel hard because we have not filled 
orders in regular rotation. We have before ex- 
plained the difficulty in doing this strictly. One of 
you may order something that we have an abun- 
dance of in stock, while your neighbors order the 
very thing we are out of and can not furnish; and 
as most of the orders are made up of a variety of 
goods, a great many times an order is already to 
ship, with the exception of one thing, and this may 
be the state of affairs for a week. Sometimes it 
will answer to send a part of the goods at one time, 
and the rest at some future time; but as this makes 
additional charges we dare not often do this, unless 
the order is alarge one. We are making prepara- 
tions now to make up a stock of goods this fall, in 
order that we may not be in the same predicament 
another season; but very likely the result is, we 
shall have a great many things to keep over. Styles 
may change, goods made up may be superseded by 





something better; but there is no other way that I 
know of to prevent these very annoying and per- 
plexing delays. Now, we distinctly state in our 
price list, page 3, that we can not be responsible for 
delays in orders sent in during April, May, and 
June. We should like, however, to have those who 
have suffered by our lack of promptness to state 
briefly what amount will make the damage satis- 
factory. We do not think we should stand all the 
loss you are out of pocket thereby, for anextensive 
bee-keeper who waits until May or June before 
sending in his orders to a supply-dealer is certainly 
at least partly to blame. We wish, however, to have 
every thing arranged pleasantly, so far as it is in 
our power, before commencing enother season's 
business. 





W.Z. HUTCHINSON, 
ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH., 


AS received scores of unsolicited testimonials in 
regard to the excellency of his little book— 


“THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY,” 


and it is with pleasure that he publishes the follow- 
ing selections: 


Success to the little book, fresh and live ideas.— 
E. E. Hasty, Richards, O., March 28, 1887. 


It is the best book on the production of comb hon- 
ey Lever read.—F. W. Holmes, Coopersville, Mich., 
March 29, 1887. 

I congratulate you on getting up such a complete 
treatise upon the subject in so small a book.—W. H. 
Shirley, Mill Grove, Mich., March 27, 1887. 

Your little work on “The Production of Comb 
Honey” is a valuable acquisition. and coincides 
with my experience.—Dr. L. C. Whiting, East Sag- 
inaw, Mich., April 23, 1887. 

It is simply at the head, in every respect, so far 
as it goes. All can say that there are larger books 
—those that cover more ground, but none that cov- 
er their — nearly as well.—James Heddon, Do- 
wagiac, Mich., April 2, 1287. 

You have given us a valuable work. Though 
terse, it lacks nothing in completeness. We need 
more such books—those that give facts in the few- 
est words.—For four years I have practiced essen- 
tially the system you give, and know its superior 
worth.—Dr. G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, Ohio, 
April 17, 1887. 

Your book received last night and read through 
before I could sleep. Tobe sure, I knew the most 
of it from your articles in the bee-papers, but it is 
nice to have it all together in a neat little book like 
yours. You just more than boiled it down, didn’t 
you?—Dr. A. B. Mason, Auburndale, O., Mar. 29, 1887. 

Friend H.: Have just received your little book. 
Much that it contains will be found new, I think, 
with the majority. The cost in production must in 
some way be lessened. You set out the primary el- 
ements by which such lessening of cost npg He 
made. I say heartily that I think your little ok 
should be studied carefully by every producer of 
comb honey. With kind regards—J. E. Pond, Fox- 
boro, Mass.. March 28, 1887. 

Your lovely little book gave sister and me much 
pleasure, and the author will please accept many 
thanks. Since criticism is invited, permit me to 
say that we reach the conclusion too soon. Had the 
book been less interesting we might not have dis- 
covered the fault—might even have thought ita 
merit—but since the book is as good as it is pretty, 
its brevity is a serious fault; a fault which will 
surely be amended in the second edition. 

With the hope that it may every where receive the 
cordial welcome that it merits, | am yours truly— 
“Cyula Linswik.”’ 

=” Price of the book, 25 cents. Stamps taken; 
either U.S. or Canadian. 1l0tfdb 





ANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. Seeadvertisement in gnother column, 
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A Cheap Smoker. 


MARTINSVILLE, O., Apr. 11, 1887. 
Messrs. Bingham & Hetherington, Abronia, Mich.: 
Enclosed find $2.50 for two large 24-inch Bingham 
smokers (wide shield). They are for my “4 aoe 
I have one of the Bingham smokers — have 
used for six years, and it is as good asever. Send 
for half-dozen rates. 
Respectfully, 


PRICES OF BINGHAM SMOKERS. 
By Mail, Postpaid. 
Doctor Smoker (wide shield)........... oY inch $2 00 


AMOS R. GARNER. 


Conqueror Smoker (wide shield).. 1 75 
Large Smoker (wide ele): wh as babes be Ou a 1 50 
Extra Smoker (wide eupnoun $5 acca a * 1 25 
Plain Smoker .. etka yet “ 1 00 
ie) Wonder Smoker. . pcan chia eels 65 

ST ee 2 “ 115 


"an SELL AGAIN, apply for dozen or half-dozen 


rates. Address T. F. BINGHAM, or 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Mich. 


9-12db 


LOOK AT THIS! 


My improved Smoker can be taken apart to clean 
it by turnimg a button. Lay the tube on the coals 
and let it burn out. The valve will come off in the 
same way toclean. Send $1.00 for a Smoker and 
see how well you will like it. 1 will please you or 
return your money. I have tested it all of last 
season in my apiary of 79 hives, and it gave perfect 
satisfaction. If wanted by mail, add 25 cts. to pay 
postage. Address w. H. SMITH, 

er orameiec itn TOMPKINS Co., N. Y. 


ILL LL sycen queens at $1.25 each: untested 
WwW L, SELL t ach. Nuclei and full colonies for 
sale, euhee italiane or Syrians. 

8tfdb ISRAEL GOOD, Sparta; Tenn. 


[TAMIAN QUEENS Purely bred from import- 
FROM THE ed mothers. Root’s prices. 
Have two apiaries. Send 

+ for annual price list to 


11-124 STAIR «& CATHER, shville, Ala. 


ADANT®S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisementin ‘another 
column. 3btfd 


THE GILT EDGE APIARY]e 


Offers Italian queens from imported —e, oe 
Write for terms and references. A. P. St. 
litfdb Whitney, St. Clair Co. "Ala. 


IF YOU ARE WANTING 


ITALIAN, HYBRID, or GERMAN BROWN BEES, 


Simplicity Hives, or Section Boxes, 
Send 2-Cent Stamp for Circular to 
6tfdb THOMAS CEDYE, 
Box 653. La Salle, La Salle Co., Ill. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


First-Class Hybrid Bees |: 


ON L. FRAMES. 
Address J.C. SEIDEL, 


Of the firm of A. F. Stauffer & Co., 
STERLING, ILL. 








- ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Reared from select mothers. Untested, $1.00; 
Fes a $2.00. H. G. F E 





North Manchester, Ind. 





SPECIAL PRICES 


—ON— 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Brood fdn., not less than 15 lbs., per Ib.,.......... 35e 

Thin’: * bh dee SE er ys ee ee 

Clark cold-blast smokers, for crate of 5 ........$2.10 
CATALOGUE OF BEE-HIVES, ETC., FREE. 


Address R. B. LEAHY, 
litfdb Lock Box 11. Higginsville, Mo. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Tested angen, $1.50 each; untested 75c. each; 
for $2.00. All bred from select imported Ba ony 
By return mail. 100 2-frame nuclei at $2.00 each. 
litfdb D. G. EDMISTON, ADRIAN, LEN. C0., MICH. 


FULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES 


4s - Queens -for-Sale.r 


10 L. frames of bees, queen, brood, and honey, all 








a Sosa ACs MMUSH, Susquchanna, Pa. 
 1687.— | if 
PLEASANT 

«PURE 





ITALIAN < ALBINO QUEENS. 


One queen, warranted purely mated, after 
June Ist. « 80 
4 dozen “ 55 * 50 
Hosted selected young, large and light- -colored 2 00 
Full colonies in ‘Langstroth or Simplicity hives, 
with select tested queen, after May 15th .6 00 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. In the 
past seasons that I have advertised in GLEANINGS 
and other bee-journals I have endeavored to please 
all, and am not aware that I have one dissatisfied 
customer; if any, shall be pleased to have a state- 
ment, My stocks are perfectly healthy. No foul 
brood in this vicinity. 
8tfd Address E. L. WESTCOTT, 
Fair Haven, Rutland Co., Vt. 


~ There is Some Fun | 


And much sense in our beautiful chromo card de- 
scribed on pages 83 and 112. Sense to tell people in 
a neat way what you have to sell; and fun to take 
inthe money. Look it up, or address 


‘ttd J. H. MARTIN, Hartford, N. Y. 


FOUL BROOD, NO 


I never had a case norsaw one, but I have seen 
and had hundreds of good queens, and will sell you 
one of them for 65 cts., or 5 for $3.00. 26 B. Leghorn 
eggs for $1.00. Or ders for queens booked now, and 
for eggs, filled now. Catalogue for stamp. 

248d C. M. GOODSPEED, THORN HILL, N. Y. 


FOR SALE AT 
W. O. WINSOR’S FACTORY, 


NORWICH, CHENANGO CO., N. Y., 


BEE-HIVES, FRAMES, FOUR- 
PIECE SECTIONS, AND 


Packing-Crates. 


Price List Free. 6-8-10-12d 
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Wants or Exchange Department. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and i must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. 
oan, this department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes, 





ANTED.—To exchange for i. inaiee 

and mules, 200 colonies of bees fn Simplicity 
frames; also 40 acres of land adjoining the city. 
20tfdb ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Phillips Co., rk. 





GGs for hatching. —Wyandottes, Polands, Ham- 
burgs, and Leghorns, in exchange for section 
boxes, Or foundation. Circulars free. 
4tfdb. . H. Durr, Creighton, Ohio. 


War —To exchange Barnes foot- -power saws 
and a, for steam-engine, honcy, or beeswax. 
7-12db C. W. & A. H. K. Bioop, Littleton, Mass. 


J] ANTED.—To exchange English lop-ear rabbits, 
Guinea pigs. and water-spaniel dog pups for 
bees by the pound. F. GROSSMAN, 
litfdb Kamnms, Cuyahoga Co., O. 


\ ANTED—To cxchange 400 two-piece and 400 one- 

piece 5 4x64 V-groove secs., for 1000 44x44 
Forncrook one-piece secs. (send sample): or for 5 
purely mated Italian queens, daughters of imported 
mothers. J. M. Youne, Rock Bluffs, Neb. 11-12 


sma 


dress on a postal card. 
11-124 Bluffton, Allen Co., O 


\ 7] ANTED.—To exchange three city building lots, 
25x 102, in the city of St. Andrews Bay, Flori- 
da, for Italian bees, comb foundation, or apy kind 
of apiarian supplies. Titles to property are good. 
Address B. G. LUTTRELL, 
Luttrell, De Kalb Co., Ala. _ 


ANTED. —An experienced apiarist wants per- 
manent position, or to take off this season's 
—7 crop. uthern States. H. HENRY, 
Blandon, Pa. 


TANTED. —Toe exchange Quinby hives and Sim- 

plicity one story, with 8 frames of drawn-out 

combs, for bees of any kind, or white paint. < g 
Mrs. OLIVER COLE, raernereiaan Chen. Co., N. 


WANTED. —To exchange Italian and hybrid bees 

in Simplicity pies for a first-class 50-inch 
D. 8. BASSETT, 

Farnumeville, Wor. Co., Mass. 





17 ANTED. —To “exchange my new catalogue of 
bees, queens, new section-case, for your ad- 
Address F. A. EATON, 





J ANTED.— To ‘exchange .* Star” bicycle for 
bees. Just the aa for a bee-keeper.  1213d 
Box 375. . H. Smita, Pittsfield, Mass. 


bicycle. 
ltfdb 


JANTED. - To exchange 40 lots (7 acres), situated 
4 miles north of State House at Indianapolis, 
for land south or west. Good bouse and other 
buildings; ground set in fruits. Will trade for im- 
proved farm or lands well located. 12a 
JOHN CADWALLADER, North Indianapolis, Ind. 
ANTED. —To exchange 16 American hives with 
frames and old combs, hives in good order and 
newly painted, for 3 good Italian swarms. 2d 
. FERRIS PATTON, 
163d St. and Morris Ave., New York, N. ¥. 











ESTABLISHED 1855. 


BEESWAX HEADQUARTERS. 


We have constantly on hand a large stock of Do- 
mestic and Imported Beeswax in original shape, 
which we offer to manufacturers of Comb Founda- 
tion at lowest prices. We guarantee all our bees- 


wax absolutely pure. Write to us for prices. Ad- 
dress R. ECKERMANN & WILL, 
Beeswax Bleachers & Befiners, 4-12b SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 





Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale. 





‘For the benefit of fribeds who have black or hybrid 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices 
charge,as below. Wedo this suse there is hardly value 
enough to these pees 2 to ay fer buying them up and keep- 
ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo- 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones. 


uecns 
ree of 








In Italianizing I often have albino and Italian 
queens that are mismated, which I will sell at 20 cts. 
each. Blacks at 12 cts. each, when I have them. 

F. H1xon, Sir Johns Run, Morgan Co., W. Va 


1 have 12 more hybrid queens which I will send by 
return mail at 3) cents cach, or 4 for $1.00. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
G. D. Buack, Brandon, Buchanan Co., Iowa. 
I have 10 hybrid queens, ready by return mail at 
35 cents each. Satisfaction guarantced. 
MARKWOOD JERVIS8S, Maumee, Lucas Co., 0. 





I wil! sell black queens for 26 cents and hybrids 
for 40 ed by return mail. Wings clipped, and 
raised in 1886 Geo. L. FERRIS, 

Five Corners, Cay. Co., N. Y. 


BLACK AND HYBRID QUEENS FOR SALE.~ Black, 
25 cents; ayers, 40 cents; mismated, 45 cents. 
W. G. HAYEN, Pleasant Mound, Ill. 


I will pay 25 cents for 25, 50, or 74 hybrid queens, 
if sent to ine in small lots durit aay month and 
the early part of — O. R. 

Windham, F Ae Co. 5. 


J. P. MOORE 


Makes a syecialty of rearing Fine Warranted 
Italian Queens from his choice strains of Ital- 
ians, which is the result of 7 years careful breeding. 
Send for circular telling how they are reared, and 
see what his customers say. Prices. warranted 
queens, each $1.00; per % « 0z., $5.00. Safe arrival 
see me satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
MOORE, Morgan, Pendleton, Co.,Ky. 














5-FRAME HIVES OF ITALIAN 

bees with young queen in light boxes, 

$4.00; 2-frame nuclei with young queen, $2.00; same 

3-frame, $2.75. Untested queens, 75 cents. litfdb 
L. HEINE, Bellmore, Queens Cony N. W. 


$3. 50 er M. for sections with the V groove, 
p and smooth both sides. 
12d E. 8S. MILLER, Dryden, Mich. 


10 lbs. or more, 30 and 40 

Comb Foundation. cts., to close out present 
stock. Samples free. 400 ibs. warranted selected 
ow beeswax, 25 cts.; also from 300 to 500 Ist class 
rood and upper-story ‘combs. For rice, state kind 
and number wanted. Ra E. L. q ; , Grandview, Ta. 


THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 

A good a ag | nucleus and young warranted 
queen for only $2.50. Just think of it. And 
more! All ordering during June will receive next 
spring a present of 2 doz. of Ohio and Souhegan 
raspberry plants. No circulars. Order from this 
adv’t. Write you name, P. O., Express Office, and 
County and State of each plainly. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Will ate shipping June 25. First 
come, firet served. A. Dyke, »» Pomeroy, oO 








J os SS So os St os ors 


BY SENDING 30 CENTS 
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PORE ITALIAN Bes For Save, 


Two-frame nuclei, $2.50; 3-frame, $3.00. Full col- 
ony in A. I. Root’s Simp. hive, $5.00. Each nucleus 
and full colony to contain a tested Ital. queen and 
plenty of bees and brood, all on wired L. frs., combs 
drawn from fdn. Each of the above with a $1.00 
queen, 50c less. To be shipped in July. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Address N. A. KNAPP, 
13d Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio, vu. S.A. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, COLONIES, 


CHEAP BEES BY THE LB., NUCLEI, 
§ AND COMB FOUNDATION. 


— for Cireular. JAS. McNEILL, 
jtfd Hudson, N. Y. 


With pure Italian queen, only 

2 Lbs. Bees $2.00; with hybrid queen, $1.75. 
y 1 

Pure queen, $1.00. Full colony in Simplicity hive, 

$4.00. 1213d J. H. REED, Orleans, Orange Co., Ind. 


Foundation- Mill For Sale. 


We have on hand a 14-inch foundation-mill for 
making heavy foundation that was laid aside to 
give place to our power-mills. This mill is in ex- 
cellent condition and makes very nice heavy brood 
foundation. The regular price of a 14-inch mill is 
$40, but we will sell this for $20. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 


A Barometer for Gardeners and Farmers. 


We have finally succeeded in getting a wonuer- 
fully pretty little aneroid barometer that we can 
sell as low as $2.50. One of them has been careful- 
ly tested by the side of our mercurial barometer, 
and it follows the rising and falling of the mercury 
with wonderful accuracy. It seems to me that 
these little instruments ought to pay for them- 
selves over and Over again tor any farmer or gar- 
dener, or any person who is dependent on the vicis- 
situdes of the weather. The instrument much re- 
sembles a pretty little clock, and it may be sent by 
mail safely for 10 cts. extra for postage. You will 
remember that my method of using any barometer 
is to pay little or no attention to where the indica- 
tor or mercury stands. When you wish to know 
what the weather will be, tap the instrument “ith 
the end of your finger. If the indicator (or mercu- 
ry) falls, there isa prospect of rain; If it rises, you 
are pretty safe in deciding there will be no rain 
very soon. If a considerable storm is approaching, 
the mercury will keep falling for some fours, and 


it will drop a little every time you touch it. even 

though you tap it as often as once an hour. When 
it keeps dropping for several hours, look out fora 
storm ora big wind. If it keeps rising for several 
hours, go on with your work and you will very sel- 
- ROOT, Medina, 0. 


dom be misled, 











PURE ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Tested queens, $1.50 each; untested 75c. each; 3 
for $2.00. All bred from select imported mothers. 
By return mail. 100 2-frame nuclei with untested 
queen at $2.00 each. 


littdb D. G. EDMISTON, ADRIAN, LEN. C0., MICH. y 


MY 19TZ ANNUAL PRICE LIST OF ITALIAN, 
CYPRIAN, and HOLY-LAND BEES, QUEENS, 
NUCLEUS COLONIES, and APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 
sent to all who send me their name and address. 
9-11d H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and — 
See advertisement in another column. 


POTATO BOXES 


(TERRY'S). 


These are made of 
basswood, bound with 
galvanized iron. The 
galvanized iron gives 
strength, and the 
basswood strength 
>and lightness. These 
hold exactly a bushel 
when level full, and 
may be piled one on 
top of another. Al- 
though they are made especially for potatoes, they 
can be used for fruit, vegetables, picking up stones 
on the farm, and a thousand other purposes. When 
piled one above the othe r, they protect the contents 
from the sun and rain; and from their shape a 
great many more bushels can be set into a wagon 
than where baskets are used. They are also much 
more substantial than baskets. 

Price 25 c each; 10, $2.25; 100, $20.00. In the flat, 
including nails and galvanized iron, $1.75 for 10; 
100, $16.50; 1000, $150. 


A. 1. ROOT. Medina, O. 


PASTEBOARD BOXES 


FOR ONE-POUND SECTIONS OF 


COMB HONEY. 


THIS box has a bit of “red 
tape’ attached to it to carry 
it by. It makes a safe pack- 
age for a single section of 
honey for the consumer to 
carry, or it can be packed in a 
trunk, if he wants. It can be 
opened in an instant. The 
price of the box is 2 cts. each, 
H set up; in the flat, 15 cts. for 
10; package of 25, 30 cts.; $1.00 per 100; or $9.00 per 
10u0; 10,000, $80. If wanted by mail, add $1.00 per 
hundred for postage. Colored lithograph labels for 
putting on the sides, two kinds, one for each side, 
$3.00 per 1000. A package of 25, labeled on both 
sides, as above, 50 cts. By mail, 30 cts. more. They 
can be sold, labeled on one side or both sides, of 
course. We have only one size in stock, for Sim- 
plicity sections. Sample by mail, with a label on 
each side, 5 cts. If you want them shipped in the 
flat, labels already pasted on, the price will be ten 
cents per hundred for putting them on. 

Your name and address, and the kind of honey, 
may be printed on these labels, the same as other 
labels. The charge for so doing will be 30 cts, per 
100; 250, 50 ets.; 500, 75 ets.; 1000, $1.00. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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COMMON SENSE 


Automatic Door - Check. 


SOMETHING THAT EVERY GOOD HOUSEWIFE 
HAS BEEN LOOKING FOR. 


Who has not felt the need of 
some simple and effective de- 
vice for holding a door at any 
desired position? Many times 
you want to let in a very small 
amount of air, and it is difficult 
to fasten the door just where 
you want it. Many people use 
a couple of bricks, but these 
are unhandy, and ungainly iook- 
ing things. 

The accompanying cut shows 
the nicest thing for the purpose 
we have ever found. It is very 
simple, and yet very effective. 
It is attached to the corner of 
the door with four screws. You 
place your door just where you 
want it and press your toe on 
the upper end, pressing it hard 
against the floor. In the mean- 
time the small dog catches it 
and holds it there and your door 
is securely fastened. When you 
want to release it to shut or 
open the door, simply touch 
your toe to the dog, and the 
spring inside presses the cen- 
ter bar up out of the way. The 
lower end has a rubber cap in- 9 
serted so that it may be used [/// 
on a carpeted floor, or even on am HAR 
a nice hard-finished floor, with- 
out injury. 

If you try one you will want one for every door 
in your house. The price is only 35 cts.; by mail, 


postpaid, 45 cts. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





5-FRAME HIVES OF ITALIAN 

bees with young queen in light boxes, 

$4.00; 2-frame nuclei with young queen, $2.00; same 

3-frame, $2.75. Untested queens, 75 cents. lltfdb 
- HEINE, Bellmore, Quecns Co., N. ¥. 


LOOK AT THIS! 


My improved Smoker can be taken apart to clean 


it by turning a button. Lay the tube on the coals | 
and let it burn out. The valve will come off in the | 


same way toclean. Send $1.00 for a Smoker and 
see how well you will like it. 1 will please you or 
return your money. I have tested it all of last 
season in my apiary of 79 hives, and it gave perfect 
satisfaction. If wanted ot mail, add 25 cts. to pay 
postage. Address 7. H. SMIT 

9-16b eR... TOMPKINS Co.. N. Y. 


>THE GILT EDGE APIARYe 


Offers Italian queens from imported mother, cheap. 
Write for terms and references. A. P. STAIR, 
litfdb Whitney, St. Clair Co., Ala. 


Wwitt SELL tested queens at $1.25 each; untested 
at 75 cts. each. Nuclei and full colonies for 
sale, either Italians or Syrians. 

8tfdb ISRAEL Goon, Sparta, Tenn. 


{BY SENDING 30 CENTS 


get oy ar mall FOR LADIES BOX “yc: 
end envelopes and containing ne 
put up specially FOP 


ress 
BOOKSELLER and i ORCE &; STEVE! Oro 








$*ri: and Pencil. 


EADQUARTERS IN THE WEST 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 


+ J . 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
CHAFF AND SIMPLICITY HIVES FURNISHED 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
Nice Sections and Foundation, Specialties. <A full 


line of Supplies always on hand. rite for our new 
Price List. Cash paid for Beeswax. 22tfdb 


A. F. Stauffer & Co., Sterling, Ill. 
Choice italian Queens. 


One untested, 75 cents; six, $4.00; twelve, $7.00. 
Tested, $1.00, from natural swarming. 12-16db 
Merican Stibbens, Oxford, Butler Co., 0. 


HEADQUARTERS IN ILLINOIS 


For the Manufacture and Sale of 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


8 and 10 frame Simplicity hives furnished at a 
great reduction in price. Nice sections and founda- 
tion specialties. A full line of supplies always on 
hand. Write for sf lee A 32-73 list 

12-15d ATWOOD, Rileyville, Il. 


HARRINGTON'S AD. 


I have a fine lot of tested queens; will sell them in 
the month of May at July prices: 


SELECT TESTED - - - - $3.00 
TESTED - - - 2.00 
UNTESTED, After May 20 - - 1.00 


Holy Land and Albinos same price. If you wish 
something fine give meacall. I never had a case 
of foul brood. a two apiaries are located 3% north 
and 2 miles south respectively in a bee-line from 
the noe of the Honey-Bees. tfd 

H. B. HARRINGTON, Medina, Ohio. 


For Sale! 


16 H. P. UPRIGHT TUBULAR BOILER. 

Complete, with heater, injector, steam and water 

gauges, ete. Price on board cars, $250.00. 12tfdb 
WATTS BROS., Murray, Clearfield Co., Pa. 





‘BEES! 300 COLONIES ITALIANS. 


| Ready for spring delivery at 60c to $1.00 per Ib., 
| according to time. Choice queens and brood cheap- 
|} er in proportion. Also ADJUSTABLE HONE 
CASE, hives, and supplies. Circular free. 6tfdb 
OLIVER FOSTER. Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., fa. 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY. 


Price 5c. You need this pamphlet, and ag free 
bee and pele circular. 8tfdb 
OLIVER FOSTER, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 


HOW TO WINTER BEES. 


Eleven essays by eleven meena bee-keepers, 
sent to all who apply. Addre 
6tfdb ENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Reared from select mothers. — Untested, $1.00; 
Tested, $2.00. H. G. 
5-16db North Manchester, Ind. 


ADANT®S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in another 





column. 3btfd 
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1857 GLEANINGS: IN BEE CULTURE. 488 


ARISE to say to the read- | 
ers of GEEANINGS that | 


Doolittle 


has concluded to sell 

——BEE J $ 

during 188'7 at the 
following prices: 





1 untested queen reared 
by nat’l swarming. 150 

THPCO GittO. s.0:.0500000 3 00 

: tested queen........ 2 00 


H tested queen reared. by 
natural swarming. 300 


es; Seok ca eect 6 00 
Tested queens, 1886 rearing, esch........ .... . 400 
Extra selected, 2 years old, each................ 10 00 


i Circular free, giving full particulars regard- 
ing the bees, and each class of queens. 
Address G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
BORODINO, Onon. to., iY. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE. | 


‘Ain Premium Italian Bees. 


queens and bees were awarded first premium 
att e late Chenango Co. Fair. All interested, send 
stainps for sample of bees, also for my new price list 
and circular to suit the times, and method of rearing 


| fine queens. Untested queens, $1.00 through the 


One colony bees...... $ 700 
Five ‘* ree ee ide 30 00 
Ten “% is --- 5000 
One untested queen 100, 
Three 2 00 | 


SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in | 


another column. shtfd 


Stanley’s Special Offer for July. 


A $20.00 Stanley Automatic Extractor 
For Only $16.00. 


To those who will agree to exhibit my extractors | | 


‘W.Z. HUTCHINSON, 


at fairs and conventions the coming fall I will sell, 
during the month of July, a Stanley Automatic Ex- 
tractor to take four standard L. frames, and war- 
ranted perfect in every way, for only $16.00. This 


| 1itfdb G. 


machine sold last season for $21.00, and the present | 


season for $20.00: but I make this liberal offer to 
those who are willing to assist in the sale of ma- 
chines. Do not think that this is a reduction in price, 


but only a special offer for one month. Every ma- | 
chine is made with baskets large enough to take | 


sections if need be, and all late improvements will 
be attached with no extra charge. You do not need 
a circular to order from as this advertisement is my 
warrantee of the machine. If you do not use the L. 
frame, I shall be pleased to quote you reduced 
prices on any odd size of frame tor the above-nam- 
ed time. 

Do not ask for time ona machine, but inclose 
$16.00 and send along your order. 


Remit by P. O. money order; exp. money order; 


reg. letter, or N. Y. draft. If you send local check, | 


add 25e. 


G. W. STANLEY, ¥, Wyoming, N. ¥. 


GIVEN AWAY. 


We will send free by mail one of our latest im- 
proved drone and queen tra 8 to each yearly sub- 


season. Tested, $1.50. Mrs. OLIVER COLE, 
6tfdb Sherburne, araenige | Co., N. Y. 


MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., Ke. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 





Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 
Bee-Keepers.’ Itfdb 


' BEES! Italian BEES! Italian BEES! 


FULL COLONIES, $4.50. 
THREE-FRAME NUCLEI, $2.25. 
W. GILLET, Wellington, Ohio. 


ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH., 


 aehy respectifully call the attention of all who 

use foundation, to the fact that he has written, 
published, and now offers for sale a neat little book 
of 45 pages. entitled 


‘THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY,” 


in which, among other things, is made as clear as 
possible the question of when, where, and how to 
use Foundation. When empty combs are prefera- 
ble. When the bees should be allowed to build 


| theirown combs. How to prevent the building of 


drone-comb, ete., ete., ete. 


The price of this book is only 25 cents, and the 
knowledge gained from its perusal will enable its 


| possessor to save more than the price of the book, 
| in foundation, upon each swarm hived; and secure 


more honey into the bargain. Don’t w ‘ait until the 


| swarming season is over, but send for the book 
| NOW—and be ready to test, this season, the plans 


and methods it advises. 
Stamps taken; either U. 8. or Canadian. 


Fine Italian pone reared from best select- 


| ed, tested, imported mother, $1.00 each. 10ttdb 


seriber for the AMERICAN APICULTURIST. | 
Price $1.00 per annum. Sample copies free. Send 


the $1.00 in common letter at our risk. 
Address AMERICAN APICULTURIST, 
itfd Wenham, Mass. 


LiGt im. - Ea meee | 


Hayen sells tested queens for $1.25; untested, | 
7 cents. 2 frame, $2.00; 3 frame, $3.00; 4 frame, | 


$4.00. Full colony, $6.00. Bees 75 cents per pound. 
All prepaid. Add queen you want to the above. 
12tfdb W. G. HAYEN, Pleasant Mound, mM. | 


FOLDING BOXES. 


Our Cartons for enclosing Section Honey are the best & 
lowest priced in the market. Made in one viece. With or without 
Tape Handles, With Mica Fronts or without. in the Flat or set up. 
Printed or not. Any way to suit. We are bound to satisfy you. We 
have just put in special Machinery for their manufacture and are pre- 
Pared to fill orders promptly. List Free, Samples 5c. 

14 02. Glass Jars $5.25 per gross, including Corks & La= | 
bels. 11-2 & 2 gross in a Case. Catalogue of Honey Lables free, 


A. 0. CRAWFORD, S. Weymouth, Mass. 








You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
{NGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
| the are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
| said—‘*‘Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 


| month’s Journal and it is nowhere to be found ”’? 


| 


_ Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and youcan sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen, 
even though it were months ago. 
Binders for eg me at gl hold them for one 
year), gilt lettered, for 60 cts.; by mail, 12 cts. extra. 
en, $5.00; 100, .00. Table . rices of Binders 
| for any Periodical, wees | - Fes: ication. Send in 
your orders. T, Medina, Ohio. 
The Canadian P. O. ven refuse to receive these 
pens: ad mails, as they exceed the proper weight for mer- 
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CITY MARKETS. 


CoOLUMBUs.—Honey.—Market very quiet; very lit- 
tle demand at present. Pure white clover, 16@18c; 
Extracted, 8@10. Look for good prices here soon 
for good honey, as, from all reports, the honey-crop 
will be an entire failure in this section of country. 
No new honey on the market yet. 

June 23. EARL CLICKENGER, 

aad 8. 4th St., Columbus, 0. 


Cxmcentacs,-Sidede~hedl for choice comb 
honey and extracted clover honey, in small pack- 
ages, for table use, continues fair for the season, 
while demand from manufacturers is good for dark 
grades. Prices are the same as last quoted. 

Beeswax.—There is a good demund for this, which 
brings 20@22c for good to choice yellow. 

June 28. CuHas. F. MutTH & SON, 

Cincinnati, 0. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—The market is very dull 
just now; nothing doing at all; everybody waiting 
for the new crop. Prices nominal at last quotations. 

June 21. A. C. KENDEL, 

115 Ontario St., C.eveland, O. 





CHICAGO.—Honey.—No change in honey since last 
quotations. . A. BURNETT, 

June 22. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Il. 

DETROLT.—Honey.—No comb honey in market to 
quote. Beeswax, 23c. M . HUNT, 
June 22. Bell Branch, Mich. 


SESE ace eee aN movement, nominal. 


Beeswax, quiet; white, 26@28; choice yellow, 
22@24; common, 18@20; dark, 16@18. 
June 22 PANCOAST & Gi! FEITHS, 


Philad«|phia, Pa. 


Str. Louts.—Honey.—We quote comb honey still 
dull at 8@10, fair to choice 1-lb. sections. Large 
stock of honey still on the market. 

Extracted honey in cans, good white choice, 5@6. 
Bbls., 4@4'¢:; Southern, 254(@4. 

Beeswax.—Ready sale; original lots, 2lc. Selected 
yellow on orders, 25c. W.B. Wescott & Co., 

June 28. St. Louis, Mo. 


NEw YorK.—Honey.—The market is clear of comb 
honey, with the exception of a few small lots of off 
grades. Buckwheat, new Southern extracted, is 
arriving now. Quality runs fair, and sameis selling 
at about 50c ed gallon. 

Beeswax.—New Southern is coming in, and sells at 
from 22@23c. THURBER, WHYLAND & CO., 

June 22. New York City. 

. 

KANSAS City.—Honey.—Our market is entirely 
bare of choice white comb honey, and very little 
extracted. We are in good shape for the new crop. 
We have advices of a shipment of comb from North 
Carolina which will be the first of the season. We 
have no quotations to make. 

June 22. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 

_ Kansas City, Mo. 

St. Lours.—Honey. fines our last there are no 
material changes to note. D. G. Tutt & Co., 

June 22. St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston.—Honey.—Best white 1 Ib. sections, 138@ 
lic; 2 Ibs., 11@18c; extracted, }@8c. War 25c per |b. 
New white extracted will sell well in kegs and %- 
barrels. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

June 22. Boston, Mass. 

WANTED.—To buy 300 to 500 lbs. new white comb 
honey in 1-lb. sections. Address 

C. H. OSBORN, JR., Cor. 5th Ave. & Hunter St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CHEAP HONEY.—We are extracting alsike and 
white clover; will sell the same at 6 cts. per lb. by 
the quantity. Addrese J. B. MURRAY, Ada, O. 
.—400 lbs. of comb honey, cheap, if 
all in 1-lb. sections; 12 and 24 Ib. 


For SALE 
bought soon; 





L. WERNER, Edwardsville, Ill. 


crates. 


Untested Italian ueens, 


Being nearly 100 queens ahead of orders, I will 
sell during July at 75 cents each, and $8.00 by the 
dozen, by return mail. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
ig guaranteed as usual. 


P, L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 


8-FRAME NUCLEI ! 


F. HOLTKE SELLS FOR $3.00. 


Eight frames of bees and brood with $1.00 queen 
in 6x18 in. frames, equal to 5 Simplicity frames, for 
only $3.00. Must be sold by the first of Aug., on ac- 
count of sickness.)5 VFRED'K HOLTKE, 
114d Caristadt, Bergen Co., N. J. 


IT IS A POSITIVE FACT 
That youcan get IPTALIAN QUEENS, SECOND 
TO NONE, from the old and reliable 


KNICKERBOCKER BEE=-FARM. 
By Return Mail.) -( Established 1880. 


Warranted $1.00. Tested $2.60. Special rates on 
large orders. Circular giving description of our bees 
free. Address KNICKERBOCKER BEE-FARM, 
Box 41. 131517d_ ~~ Pine Plains, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


AFTER JULY FIRST 


I will sell brown or hybrid bees at 50 cents per Ib. 
Black or brown queens 25 ets.; hybrid 5) cts.; one- 
dollar queens 75 cents. Queens the same price by 
mail. THOMAS GEDYE, 

1381415d LaSalle, LaSalle Co., Hl. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS 


Tested, $1.00; Select tested, $125; Imported, best, 
$5.00. All my queens are reared by natural swarm- 
ing now, and sent out by return mail. Write me 
for low prices on two and three frame nuclei with 
any of the above queens in each. Address 
Ss. F. REED. 
N. Dorchester, N. H. 








13d 


Italian Queens by Return Mail. 


Untested 60 cts , or &6. 00 o r dozen. Bees 50 cents 


per lb. 18tf_db GEO. STUCKMAN, _ Nappanee, Ind. 
BY RETURN MAIL. 

Six warranted Italian queenB............+--++. $ 5 00 

Fourteen * PER ha okh OF a0 <n aD 


one — al guarante ed. 
LEY, Wenham, Mass. 


A MISTAKE ! 


You will make a mistake if you do not send for 
one of those 3-frame 


Albino Nuclei 
with untested queen, and convince yourselves as to 
their Beauty, Gentleness, and Honey-Gath- 
ering Qualities. Price $3.40. The finest bee in 
the world! Cc. H. SMITH, 
13d Pittsfield, Mass. 


Honey-Vessels Cheap. 


For 50 cts. I will give the addresses where 3-qt. tin 
pails with covers can be had at $7.00 per 100; 5-gal. 
kegs (basswood) for 17 cts. apiece, and 30-lb. bass- 
wood pails, with covers (nice for shipping candied 
honey in; just the thing), for $1.50 per doz. 

13 T. D. WALLAR, Port Andrew, Wis. 


13tfdb 





